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From 1661 to 1684 the evlonial government 
struggled against the application of the laws 
of trade, particularly between 1678 and °&83 — 
The indefatigable, mischief-making Randolph, 
who was selected in 1677 or 8. by the Commis- 
sioners of Customs to act as Inspector (of cus- 
toms) in the evlony, and make seizures and 
bring information for breaches of the acts of 


trade, kept the colony in a ferment during the | 


Jatter period ; and made, according to his own 
statement, eizht voyages from Old England to 
New England in pine years, in furtherance of 
his wateh upon the colony. Being generally 
condemned in costs in the colonial courts upon 


the actions he brought. and being thereby, as, 


he represents, a great sufferer, he no doubt 
clearly saw, and as faithfully reported, that 
unless Massachusetts was deprived of her char- 


ter, and with it her power of chuosing her Gov- | 


ernor and Admiralty officers, it would be in 

vain to hope for odedience to the laws of trade 

from the colony. ‘The way he was treated 

in 1681 when he came over with a commission 

from the Crown for Collector and Surveyor 

aud Searcher of Customs—the worse than silent 
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contempt which greeted him on arrival at Bos- 
ton, doubtless had their weight in the final 
proceedings against the eharter. In 1689, 
however, all this came back upon his head, 
and he narrowly escaped with his life for the 
mischief he had done. 

Perbaps to him, more than any other man, 
Massachusetts was indebted for the subsequent 
A 


shrewd observer of men and passing events— 


loss of her charter and other libertics. 
keen, indefatigable, and perhaps unserapulous 
—he knew wien, where, and how to strike the 
coluny, and was well understood in turn by 
the colonial authorities, who exeepted him 
from bail in 1689, as a capital offender, and 
would have executed him provably, but for 
the order ot Nottingham for his removal with 
others to England tor an examination there. — 
During this long struggle for the charter lib- 
erties, civil as well as commercial, tho clergy 
nobly led the van in opposition to royal tyran- 
ny, and when Massachusetts fell, she fell with 
the sword of the spirit in her grasp, and her 
face resolutely towards the fue. The ancient 
Puritanism of the colony seemed to die in this 
struggle—but merely in seeming, for it was on- 
| ly asleep — pleasant, moreover, with dreams of 
| Freedom, and i: finally arose as the giant re- 
| freshed with slumber, and as the strong man 
prepared to run his race, 


? 


[np 1668 **a maritime code’’ is promulgated 
| by the Gen] Court, containing 27 sections, 


~i 
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comprehending the rights of owners, masters 
and mariners, their duties to and contracts 
with each other, and various provisions relat- 
ing to pilots, marine losses, accidents, neglects 
and wrecks. Asa preamble, the Gen‘l Court | 
acknowledge that the navigation and maritime | 
affairs of Mass. have grown to be a considera- | 
ble interest, and the well management thereof | 
of great concernment to the public weal. In| 
1682, Marblehead, Beverly,Gloucester, Ipswich, | 
Rowley, Newbury and Salisbury were *annex- 
ed by Gen’l Court to Salem, as the Port of 
Entry, and no native vessels from foreign parts | 
are to break bulk before entry with the Naval 
Officer, on penalty of confiscation of ship and 
goods ; and vessels passing from port to port 
in the colony are to take permits from the Na-| 
val Officer. Any vessel taking plantation 
commodities to give bonds, or show certificate | 
of bond under penalty of confiscation. The na 
val office was to be open for entry and clearing 
from 10 to 12 A. M., and from 2 to 4 P. M. 
In 1684 Benj'n Gerrish is appointed to be 
naval officer of Salem, and annexed ports, in- | 


stead of the late Hilliard Veren, and to demand | 
and receive the powder money of all masters | 
of ships and other vessels according to their re- | 


spective burdens, giving an account to the sur- 
veyor General yearly, or oftener, as the law | 
directs. At this time Boston, Charlestown, and | 
Salem are the ¢hree commercial ports of the 
State. Salem as late as 1736 was evidently 
second in importance after Boston in (commer. | 


cial) wealth, as she pays the second highest 


sum of the £9000 fund and security tax then 
levied on the State—Boston paving £1620, and 
Salem the next largest sum £258—15—0, or 
between a sixth and seventh of thas of Boston. 

The Customs levied by the Colonial Govern- 
ment from 1635 to 1740, are a curious study. 
Tn a former note in this article, an abstract of 
several of these customs has been given. More 
yet remain on the Colony Records, but some 
of them are somewhat odscure, and some ap- 





*Salisbury was shortly afterwards taken out of 
this list. 


| the phrase **farming out the custois, 


pear to be local. ‘The general principle run- 
ning through them, appears to be, that the 
articles needed in the Cuiuny—of prime ne- 


| cessity—shall be favored or free,—such arti- 


cles as salt, sheep’s wool, cotton wool, fish, 
| gunpowder, money, plate, and bullion. These 
| are particularly favored by law in 1668-9.— 
The customs on wine and liquors seem to be a 
double one ; bst, the regular import duty, and 


| 2dly, the privilege of retailing them. which 
| privilege or license was hired of the State by 
| retuilers. for longer or shorter periods, 


the 
State not permitting the importers or whole- 
saie dealers to sell by retail less than a quarter 
cask, in order that those purchasing the orivi- 
lege to retail, might have no competition from 
This is one explanation of 
” which 
one meets with in the old History of Mass.— 


any other quarter. 


| It was simply a sale of the exclusive privilege 
| of selling wines ard liquors by retail, in cer- 
/tain districts or places. Ovcasionally other 


privileges were also farmed out, as in 1668 we 
see (in the Colony Records.) that the Treasurer 
of the country, with three assistants, is au- 
thorized **to farme let’’ fur the use of Massa- 
chusetts for one or more years, not exceeding 
| three: lst, the importof wine, brandy and 
| Pum ; 2d, the benefit of beaver, furs, and pel- 
try with the Indians; 3d, the rates of draw- 
| ing wine from tie vintners; 4th, rates upon 
| beer, cider, ale and mum from public sellers ; 
5th, the benefit of selling ammunitivn to the 
Indians. 


This farming out of the customs began as 
early, certainly, as 1644. Mr. Edward Rau- 
son then paid for ‘ye rent due for wine draw- 
en in ye countrey, £107 10s, fora yeare.”” In 
1645 an act is passed, imposing certain duties 
on sack, French wines, &e , in which it is or- 
dered that the duty shall be paid -‘in money, 
good merchantable beaver, or ye best of ye 
same wine at ye merchants’ price.’” The Au- 
ditor General then had the care of the custom 
of wine, and perhaps all liquors. In 1648 
and 9, we see the customs again let out to cer- 
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tain pares in Boston and elsewhere. In 1649 | 
certain duties are levied on gouds imported 
from Plymouth, Connecticut and New Haven, | 
and they are tu be entered with the Auditor- | 
General, who is to act as Cullector. It was) 
probably a Deputy under him, who was Col- | 
lector of the ** French House’? Custom Llouse 
in Salem, mentioned by Fel? as having been 
located un the South River, in 1645. When | 
Hilliard Veren was appointed Collector in Sa- 
Jem, in 1663, he probably reported to the Au- | 
ditor-General as Head Quarters. In 1684, | 
Benj. Gerrish is to report to the Surveyor- | 
General. 
Down to 1675 a committee are appointed to | 
farm out the custums, but how much longer | 
this plan continued, we know not. It appears | 
to have been abandoned before 1700. Arout | 
that *time our commerce and Custom House | 


*In 1700, Mr. John Higginson of Salem recom- 
mends to his brother, the direct trade from Barba- 
does, Jamaica, Virginia, and other places to Eng 
land, rather than Salem as the place to make returns 
to England; aud Bilboa, Cadiz, Oporto and the | 
streights in Europe as places to make direct returns 
to England. According to Mr. H. the Navigation | 
laws were obeyed in Salem, in 1700, as he says ‘‘we 
trade with all parts, where the law doth not probib- 
it.” These facts indicate that the trade from Salem, 
direct to England, was then unprofitable, and profit 
could alone be made by carrying Sugar, Molasses, 
Cotton, Tobacco, &c. from Barbadoes, Jamaica, and 
Virginia, to England, or Fish to Spain and the 
streights. The Euglish Laws bad ulready begun to 
cramp and injure our trade. They were felt very 
seriously when the go}d and silver, which should 
have returned from Spain, Portugal and the Streights 
for our fish, went to England to pay for goods. The 
same policy prevented the Colonists from bringing 
into Mass the coin from their West India trade; 
and as a natura! consequence, specie became alarw- 
ingly scarce in Mass. The trade and the coin cen- 
tred in England to our prejudice. 

In 1696, the affairs of the English Plantation 
were entrusted permanently to Commiasioners, who 
formed the Board of Trade, and thereafter Massa- 
chusetts was rapidly subjected to the Laws of Trade 
of Bogland. The Governor, being appointed by the 





King, was sworn to see those laws obeyed, and am- 


seew to have cowe under the direct control of 
the English authorities, thus ending for the 
time the long struggle against the Navigation 
Liws,—a not very satisfactory change, how- 
ever, for the Coluniste. 

In 1668 two per cent, is levied, as duty on 
general merchandize. In 1669 one penny 
on every 20 shillings worth. This latter is 
the same duty, we presume, as Bradstrect 
siys was levied in 1680, and continued in 
force until 1726, (excepting English goods at 
that time.) and even later. The duties seem 
to be heaviest throughout on liquors of various 


| kinds, sugar, spices, tobacco, molasses and dye 


stuffs. Though the Colonists seem not to 
have exported manufactured goods, except 
wooden ware and kindred materials, down to 
1720 or 30 say; yet they manufactured do- 
mestic goods for their own use, and most prob- 
ably paid but a small tax to the English man- 
ufacturers, who complain about it. 

Some of the early Mass. laws concerning 
ships and shipping are perhaps lost. Some 


| of those which yet remain, referring to the 


discipline on board ships, are quaint, and sug- 
gestive of the early daysof New Eug!and— 
having sometimes a reason in them, which, 
though dimly seen by us, was yet acknowl- 
edged to be important then. In 1663 a law 





ple powers were conferred on the officers of the rev- 
enue to the same end. From that date to 1740, 
Massachusetts was made the victim of the Trade 
Mongopoly of England, which sought by various laws 
to destroy her industry, impair ber Colonial trade, 
render her interests subordinate to the Sugar Colo- 
nies and Slave labor, and herself dependent on and 
indebted to England. Massachusetts was in conse- 
quence much crippled in her Colonial Commerce, and 
an attempt was made to cut her off also from the 
French and Dutch West Indies, to which she had 
traded (says Bancrofc) ia an humble way after the 
peace of Utrecht in 1713. The English manufactur- 


ersand merchants united in suppressing her com- 
mercial freedom, and her manufactures—excepting 
of course the freedom which was taken as against 
law, and the domestic manufactures persisted in by 
the prudence and economy and independence of the 
people. 
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passed, by which no gun was to be fired off | 
on board ship after sunset, or on the Sbbath, | 
under 20s penalty. This may have had refer | 
ence to false alarms. By the same law no 
hea!thst were to be drunken, by day or night, | 
on board shipsin harbor, under penalty of 
203. This law seems to have een the one in 
force in 1663, according to Felt’s Annale.— 
The laws in regard to runaway sailors were 
stringent. A glance at the *‘ Maritime Oude’ 
of 1668, will ehow this. (See Colony Records, 
1668.) Between 1680 and °93 an Act was pase- 
ed for the regulation of seamen, which was un- 


repealed in 1737, wherein seamen are exempted 
from arrest for debt, while belonging to any 
ship, and both they and the masters of vessels 
are punished, if such masters entice them from 
any ship upon which they have agreed to goa 
voyage—the master by a penalty of £5, and 
the seamen by a iorfeiture of a month’s pay. 
By 


this law it appears that a book was sometimes 


Seamen deserting were to be imprisoned. 


used by the masters of vessels, as the shipping 
paper,and was called the ‘*Master’s Book.”’ 
It seems the law exempted sailors from arrest, 
because they were often taken off from voyages 
**by arrest or restraint of debt, or pretence 
thereof * 


We find but little information in regard to 





*The season of this law does not distinetly appear, 
except so far as the Sabbath is concerned. It cannot 
have any reference to a state of affairs existing, like | 
that of 1644-5, when the authorities had to prevent 
the ships of the opposing English factions from figbt- 
ing in our harbors. It may, however, have reference 
to the excitement and alarm precedirg the visit of 
the Royal Commissioners. 

¢The law against drinking ‘“‘healths” may refer to | 
drinking the King's bealth. The Colonists 
then dreading the incroachments of the King upon | 
their charter and liberties, and may bave thue shown | 
their independence. They were staunch Republi- | 
cans, and did not wish perbaps to hear even the 
name of the King, always fearing the loss of their 
liberties by monarch‘cal hands. 

In 1650, (as appears by the Colony Records,) sail- 
ors could not be sued for drink*ng debts unless guar- 
anteed by their owners. | 





were | 





| baif a ton, less or more. 


| fish. 


the rate of the [wages of seamen in the early 
days of Mass. ‘The rate of wag+s paid farm 
laborers in England from 1625 to 1740, varied 
from 64 pence per day (in 1625.) to 10 pence 
per day in 1740, and did not amount to a sbil- 
ling or upwards until between 1760 and ’80. 


| So Ruding calculates in bis annals of the Coin- 


age of Great Britain. In Massachusetts, the 
rates of labor in 1630 were for various master 
traders, 16d per day ; common workmen and 
laborers 12d per day, with 6d for meat and 
drink. This was soon repealed,—perhaps as 
being too high avalue tor lahor. In 1633, 
however, master carpenters, Sawyers, masons, 
elapboards ryvers, bricklavers, tylars, joyners, 
wheelewrighte, mowers, &c.,are not to have 
above 2s per day, **findeing themselves dyett,”’ 
and not above 14d per day 2f boarded. Tha 
penalty for every day’s vivlation of this order 
on either side, was All inferior workmen 
of such occupations were to be paid such wages 


5s. 


as the Constable of the place, and two other 
inhabitants he shall choose, shall appoint.— 
The best sort of laborers shali nave 18d, if 
without diet, and 8d with—the same penalty 
The wag- 
es of inferior laborers, were likewise to be re- 
ferred to the Constable and his chosen two. 
Master tailors were to have 12d, and inferior 
sort 8d, if dieted. (see Colony Records, Oct. 
Term of Gen’) Court, 1633 ) By such laws it 


to attach to a vivlatiun of the law. 


¢ It appears from old Letters of Instructions from 
ship owners, that seamen on foreign voyages bad 
then certain privileges—that is sume space allotted 
them in veseels for their own adventures, perbaps 
This custom was somewkat 
similar to the joint interest that Fishermen held 
with the owners of the Fishing craft, in the catch of 
We believe that until within a few years this 
privilege of sailors continued. Perbaps owing to this 
privilege, the rate of sailors wages may not have 
been as high in old times as it otherwise would have 
been. According to Sam'l Browne's Instructions to 
Touzell, 1727, (Hist. Coll. Essex Institute, lst vol., 
No. 2d, page 66) it appears that the sailors were to 
pay their proportions of all foreiga permissions to 
trade, according to their privileges. 
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would seem that the wages of labor in Mass. | 
were generally higher than those paid in the old 
country from 1629 to 1740; though the N. 
E. shilling after 1652, (where this shilling is 
used as indicating the value of labor,) must 


be considered us at a discount (when compared | 


with the then English shilling,) of about 25 
per cent. It may be, however, that the colo- 


nial coin, though at this discount, would buy 


more of the products of the field or sea than 
the English coin (of the same nominal value) 


in England. The rates of wages paid common | 
laborers in Mass. can thus be reasonably esti- | 


mated, and perhaps those paid seamen also, 
though but little evidence in regard to the 
latter seems to remain. 

In 1677 (according to an old paper in the 
Hollingworth family,) a Hugh Woodbury 
charges Wm. Hollingworth £3 03s Od, as 
wages fora voyage to Virginia. Whether 
this is for the whole voyage (vut and return,) 
does not appear, nur whether it was for total 
wages, or simply a balance of account. From 
the pages of an old memorandum book of Capt. 
Samueil Ingersoll’s, (found among the English 
papers.) and under date of 1694, (Mareh 19,) 
we learn that the wages paid on board the 
‘‘slupe [sloop] Pradent Marah’? [Mary] (be 
longing most probably to Philip Engheh.) were 
as follows :—Sam'l) Ingersoll, Captain £4 10s 
Od ‘per munth ;’’ Will Woods, mate, £3 5s 
Od, do.: Abram Gale, £2 15304, do.; Rich. | 
ara Ingersoll, £2 053 Od, do. ; John Rese, or 
Rose, £1 05s Od, do; the boy, £1 103 Od, do. 
This would give the captain $15 per mo., the 
mate $10.84 do., Gale $9 17 do., Richard In- 
gersoll $7.50 do., Rese or Rose $4 16 do., the | 
boy $5 00 do. This calculation is based upon 
the value of the Pine Tree shilling, as assayed | 
at the U. S. mint, and kindly furnished us by | 
Matthew A. Stickney, Esq. We reduced these | 
wages to shillings of the specie currency of | 
Mass., which, by the U. S. assay, have an in- 
trinsic value of about 163 cents. As there is | 
no evidence that these wages were to be paid | 
but in specie, we have calculated them as to 


31 


be paid in specie, and the Colonial pound to 
contain 20 shillings. at 163 cents the shilling. 
In 1713 we find Capt. Wim. English, in his 
account, being on a voyage to Connecticut, 
credits his owner with payment of several pay- 
ments of monthly wages to seamen. The low- 
est is £2 02s Od; the highest £2 15s Od; 
while the larger number receive £2 10s Od. 
Whether these sums were paid in the silver or 
paper currency of Mass, at that time, does 
not appear, nor is it of much consequence, as 
the paper money of the Province was then at 
a very slight discount. In 1714, according to 
the Portlidge Bill of the sloop Sa//y, of Salem, 
Peter Henderson, waster, the captain received 


| £4 10s per mo., the mate £3 5s, and the two 


men £2 10s each do.; to be paid perhaps in 
paper currency. Io, *1728, according to the 
reecipta of several sailors of the Briganteen 
Edeavor, bound for Bilboa, st aypears that 87 
shillings was their month's advance pay.— 
Whether paid in silver or bills, does not ap- 
pear. if in bills, it must have been at over 
fifty per cent loss, the bills then standing 
in the ratio ot 17 shillings paper to the oz. of 
silver, whic! latter, in 1710 to 1713, was equal 
to only 8 shillings of paper. 

ihe wages of those serving on board of the 
country sloop of Massachusetts, (perhaps a 
Revenue Boat.) trom 1730 to 1734, were :— 
for the captain £6 per month; fur the mate 
£4 per month ; and three sailors each £3 per 
month, As these were very probably picked 
men, they commanded a higher rate of wages 
than ordinary officers or seamen, we may pre- 
sume. If paid in paper money, they must 
have taken it at a great discount, for in 1734 
16 shillings in bills would not purchase 5 


* In a deed bearing date of 1728, and kindly loaned 
us by Dr. Benj. F. Browne of Salem, one of the Parties 
(Sam’l Browne) agrees upon a certain contingency 
to pay to his sister (Mary King) ‘Fifty pounds in 
good Bills of Credit of the Province, or Silver money 
at eighteen shillicgs per ounce.” 

We presume the above must be understood as at 
18 shillings of paper currency per oz. of silver. 
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shillings in silver, and from 1730 to 1734, 
nineteen shillings in paper, were considered 
equivalent to abvut 8 shillings in coin. 


Fish being the great staple of Salem, as of | 


the colony, was of course the early object 
of the care and attention of the legielature.— 
Laws were passed protecting it as well as the 
fishermen. The curing of it seems to have be 
come at last a distinct business, left to those 
called shoremen, who received the fish on re- 
turn of the fishers and cured and dried it. It 
then passed under the review of the cullers, 
who were sworn officers, certainly after 1700, 
and was divided into merchantable, middling, 
and refuse—also scale fish. The first two 
went to Spanish and the first class markets - 
the refuse to the slaves in the West Indies, and 
perhaps the poorer classes of Europe. The 
fish from Acadia (Nova Scotia) (Cape Sable 
fish) was in great demand in Bilboa, Spain, 
as being a superior fish, and was largely ship- 
ped there. Marblehead sent this description 
ot fish to Spain even after our American Revo- 
lution, iu 1670 the legislature denounce the 
use of Tortuga (West India) salt on account 
of its impurity, and fish cured by 1t was made 
unmerchantable by law. 

Winter Island and the adjoining Neck seem 
to have been especially devoted in Salem to 


the fisheries—Winter Island being in 1695, | 


and yet later, the head quarters, to judge by 
history, tradition and old papers. How far 
Salem may have been engaged in the whale 
fishery is dubious. Some of her sons may have 
gone down to Cape Cod on such an errand, for 
the Cape as late as 1714 was so largely visited 
by cod and whale fishers, that the Genera! Court 
that year made all the province lands there a 
precinct, and the visitors to it (fishermen) sup- 
port a settled minister at £60 per annum, by 
a tax of four pence a week levied on each sea- 
man, to be paid by the master of the boat for 
the whole company. This was in the days 
when no man was permitted to be absent from 
church a month, if in health, without presen- 
tation before the Grand Jury, and punishment 
by fine of twenty ehillings ! 


| In order to protect herself and commerce, 

Salem early erected a *Fortress. Felt says 
the company (in London) had one built 
in 1629, and that it was erected on Naugus’ 
Head. This was Darby Fort, and was well 
provided by the company with large cannen 
and a cannoneer, ke says. In 1634 the Gene- 
ral Court grant Salem ‘the use of two olde 
fsakers™ landed from the ship Neptune, for 
which they are to provide carriages. This 
may be for their fort, or land service. In 1646 
Salem had ‘divers great pieces’’ mounted, and 
one mounted mortar, and perhaps had in 1648 
one of the ** Leather guns’? which our General 
Court ordered the ‘*major general’? in 1647 to 
procure from England, which «if found good 
and profitable, may give light and encourage- 
ment for ye procuring or making of more.’*— 
| This well illustrates the prudence of our fa- 

thers, who knew that the Indians dreaded ar- 

tillery, and that /eather guns being very light, 

could be transported through the woods, 

sWalmps, morasses, and over the rocky hills of 

& new country with great celerity, and would 

produce am»ng the ignorant Indians a panic 
equal to that of regular artillery. It wasa 
| Napoleonic strategy based on the known effects 


*In 1628-9 among the articles to be provided and 
apparently for our fort, were 8 pieces of land ord- 
nance, with 5 mre already provided, namely, two 
| demi culverins, weighing 3000 pounds and three 
| sackers (sacres) weighing 2500—with one whole cul- 
| verin and two small pieces—iron drakes, 
| $The Saker (or Sacre) was a piece of ordnance de- 
| riving its pame from Sacre (French) a hawk of the 
| Faleon kind. It appears to have been a peculiar 
|cannon. Dampier in his voyages, 1688, says,—“Of 
| guns the long sacre is most esteemed.” To judge by 
some old accounts of spoils taken or lost in war, the 
saker or sacre was often used as field ordnance—a spe- 
cies of field artillery. 

The loan of these guns to Salem suggests, though 
it may not refer to, an arming of the sea-ports on 
account of the requisition of the colonial charter by 
the authorities in England. The infant coluny was 
in trouble in 1633-4 through the malice of its ene- 
mies in England.—( Bancroft Hist. U.S. vol. 1 pp. 
405-6.) 
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of genuine artillery upon the natives—real| Dutch war, whose injustice was generally felt 


guns first, and sham onee afterwarda, 

In 1653 Salem is granted out of the next 
country levy (colony tax) £100 towards their 
fortifications. Felt thinks a fort was com- 
menced on Winter Island in 1648—says that 


Salem is granted a “barrell of powder’’ in 1652 | 


and acknowledged, Massachusetts begins to 
look after her fortifications, and in 1666 Sa- 
lem ie ordered, as one of her ports, to erect @ 
battery on some convenient place upon its har- 
bor, as it is too open and exposed. The 
work is to be done under the advice and di- 


fur saluting ships on necessary Oceasions—auand | reetion of the major general, and Salem is to 
that ia 1655 Winter Island is appropriated for | b#ve an abatement of the country rate for the 
the use of the furt, and that, as this was not | Purpose. Capt. George Corwin is to improve 
finished, every man refusing to work there was | all means to speedily effect this work, and the 
to be fined three shillings a day. The grant of | committee of the militia of Sulem are desired 
£100 to Salem out of the next country levy in | assist him. Felt says that each male above 











1653, was perhaps made on account of the pan- 
ic then prevalent, that there wasa conspiracy 
of the Indiaas throughout the country to cut 
off the English. waich afterwards proved to be 
unfounded. Salem at that time had very prob- 
ably another fort, if not two, as well as_ pali- 
eades to keep out Indians un the land side, or 
if not regular forts, yet block-houses. 

In 1664 the whole colony wus in a state of 
alarm, not only from civil causes and miefor- 
tunes, but also from the visitation of comets, 
both that year and the year before, which were 
regarded as the harbingers of change and wo, 
and the monitors of a Divine wrath to human 
guilt. The General Court seemed to share 
the panic produced by these mysterious celes- 
tial visitants, and, being oppressed with many 
misfortunes, appointed the 22d of June as a 
day of humiliation, stating, among other rea- 
sons for su doing, that they were ‘*not unmind- 
ful of the alarum sent from Heaven given us 
by the awful appearance of comets, both this 
and the last year, warning us to be watchfu) 
and quickened unto the discharge of the seve- 
ral duties incumbent upon us respectively .’’— 
Acting upon her *misfortunes, including the 





*One of these misfortunes, probably, was the ex- 
pected visit and troublesome efforts of the royal com- 
missioners. They arrived in July 1664, and by their 
intrigues with disaffected people in the colonies, and 
even with Indians, did what was in their power to 
unsettle the authority of the General Court, and that 
in addition to their positive unjust demands upon 


| 16 was required to labor in his turn at the work 
| under penalty of 33a day ; and that in 1667 
the great guns are ordered to be carried to the 
fort with speed. They bave heard in Salem 
perhaps of the threatened visit of the Dutch 
fleet which ravaged Virginia. 
| In 1673 our sort is to be refitted, and ‘the 
| great artillery’’ prepared, and all be done as 
| **this juncture of time requires.’’ So says 
| Felt. This **juncture’’ in all probability, was 





the colony. The authorities treated them with in- 

dependent deference, though the people seem to have 
| abominated them. Various stories were set in circu- 
| lation as to their motives in coming to Mass., the ef- 
| feet of which was to cast ricicule and odium upon 
them and their pretensions, and which the people, 
perhaps, believed. Their manner of acting, moreo- 
ver, justified grave suspicions. 

The authorities at that time treated the commis- 
sioners boldly as well as wisely, resisting, disputing 
and gaining time by a wearisome correspondence, 
| hoping, perbaps, for a change or revolution in Eng- 
| land. Thue commissioners were an illegal, unwar- 
ranted body, according to Bancroft. 

The fleet which bore the commissioners to Boston 
had undoubtedly a double duty to perform—first, to 
impress the colonists with the power of England, 
and secondly, to reduce the Dutch settlements on the 
Hudson. The Colonial Authorities expected vio- 
leace from this fleet—the armed seizure of their 
Charter—and thas were placed in the suspense be- 
tween Civil injustice on the one hand, and armed 
wrong on the other—s misfortune indeed, and one of 
the causes, most probably, of the appointed ‘‘ day of 
humiliation.” 
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the fear of a Dutch fleet, as England had de- 
clared a second and still mure unjustifiable war 
against Holland on the 17th Mareh, 1672.— 
Had it not been for the great naval engage- 
ments near home during this war, and which 
prevented the Dutch from using their fleets 
extensively abroad, New England might, and 
probably would have received a warlike visit 
from De Ruyter, Brankert, or Van Tromp. 


In 1682 our fortifications are reported by 
the Gen’] Court to be *‘very defective and un- 
serviceable if occasion should require."’ This 
shows that King Philip’s war, though so dead- 
ly aone for New England generally—about 
every eleventh family having been burned out, 
and an eleventh part of the militia throughout 
New England (aceording to Trumbull) having 
been slain in it,—did not alarm the commercial 
towns much, or the fortifications therein would 
have been in better repair, especialiy as Phil- 
ip’s The 
Gen’! Court, moreover, further order in 1682 
that the Committees of Militias and Selectmen 


war closed practically in 1676 


of Salem with the advice of the Major General, 
are ewpowered to repair their fortifications, or 
build a new fort or furts, and the said Com- 
mittees and Selectmen are empowered to levy 
on the town and inhabitants the sum needed 
to effect this. This committee seem to have 
made their report to the Gen’! Court, where 
upon Salem is ordered to mount its great guns, 
and upon good serviceable carriages, and pro- 
vide a competent number of good common bas- 
kets, to be filled, to secure those who stand by 
said great guns if occasion requires them to be 
used. 


The closing reign of Charles 2d exhibited 


69 many strides towards absolute power— | 


so many fears for the eafety of Protestant- 
ism—and involved so many losses of pow- 
er and privileges to the colony, that the col- 


onists may have felt themselves called up- | 
on to prepare for any change, The Repub- | 


lican spirit was rising again with resistless 
strength in England, not to clothe itself to be 
sure in Republican forms, but in constitution- 


| al monarchy, a modification of Republicanism, 
but of lower degree, with a king for protector, 
instead of a civilian. The colonists may have 
| been on the alert, with an expectant faith in 
better days, and our Salem fort may have been 
repaired anew, and its great guns mounted in 
anticipation thereof. The 11 great guns and 
ammunition bought in 1690 by a committee 
seem to indicate a hope of their future need 
for freedom. In the same year (1690), the 
fort on Winter Island is repaired, and a breast- 
work thrown up in another place, according 
to Felt. In 1699 Winter Island fort was ca‘l- 
ed fort William. In 1714 we have in Salema 
20 gun fort which is most prohably the Win- 
ter Island fort. and in 1742 a new fort witha 
platform for 16 guns, which Felt thinks was 
most probably erected on the heights of the 
Neck. 

The early currency of Mass. colony—an im- 
portant matrerin its commerce and trade— 
seems during its first few years to have con- 
sisted of English coin, wampum (white, black 
and blue), Duteh coin, and Indian corn, wheat, 
rye, barley and peas, at certain stated rates 
per bushel. Live stock, beaver, bullets, (and 
still later gunpowder) were also curreney. Up 
to 1652 taxes were often paid ip such a cur- 
reney English coin, bullion and Spanish 
coin seem to have circulated in Mass. between 
1640 and “52, also some Western Island mo- 
ney (Portuguese ?). It seems some of the 
~panish coin from the West Indies was of 
light weight Money being escaree in Mass. 
the colony, desiring ana needing a stan- 
dard currency, and that too without calling 
on England for it, in 1652 set up a *mint, and 


*There seems to be some division of opinion among 
| Various writers as to the cause of the origin and rea- 
| sons fer a continuance of the Mass. Mint. Ran- 
dolph (who was a keen investigator, but no friend to 
the Colonists,) states in 1676, that Massachusetts 
| struck off ber coin as of 1652, to commemorate the 
,era of her independence—the year in which she 
erected berself intoa C ted the 
| adjacent Colonies to herself, and called the deputies 
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gave liberty to any who had butlion, plate or 
Spanish silver to bring it in, and have it coin 
ed into colonial currency. 

To judge by the order of the Gen'l Court in 
1652, the 12d, 6d and 3d silver pieces then 
Coined were to be of the same alloy (purity) 
as thesterling currency } ieces of the same clase 
in England, but were to be about a quarter 
less in value, so that they should not be ship- 
ped out of the country, as the foreign coin 
was, which had been brought into Massachu- 
eetts. Foreign debtors, of course, wanted to 
be paid in money, and not the colonial pro- 
duce, and this drained the colory of money, 
though it had supplies of other articles. In 
order to make the currency of 1652 the stan- 
dard currency, it was declared to be the cur- 
rent money of the colony, and none other was 
to pass, except English, unless by the consent 
of those receiving it. 

The current shilling of England was worth 
about 22 centse—the Colonial *sbilling about 


into her Councils. An English authority states that 
the act of coinage by Mass. was not very offensive 
to England, and though mentioned as one ground of 
complaint in the action to vacate the Colonial Char 

ter, was not by any means the principal complaint. 
Hutchinson, however, says that Charles 2d forbid 
Massachusetts from coining, and the Colony Records 
show that the commissioners certainly complained of 
it in 1665. It is reasonably certain that Massachu- 
setts was compelled to supply herself with a curren 

cy, even if it originated in a spirit of independence, 
aud the compulsion was also spiced with some inde- 
pendence, as she continued to coin as long as she 
had the power, und in spite of warnings and threats. 
Her money, however, wainly went to pay the debts 
of English merchants—wo satisfy their munopolizing 
avarice, and even at this day the Pine [ree money 
is said tu be much wore easily obtained, as a curios- 
ity, in Eogland, than in Massachusetts. 

*Torough the kindness of Matthew A. Stickney, 
Esq., whose rezearch into our Colonial currency is 
well known, as well as bis splendid collection of ear- 
ly New England and American currencies, we are 
enabled to state the value of the old Pine Tree Shil- 
ling. Asassayed at the U. 5. mint, it was found 
to weigh from 65 to 67 grains, proved to be 926 one- 
thousandths fine, and its intrinsic value about 16g 
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17—the lesser pieces proportionably. The dif. 
ference in value between our coin and that of 
the same clags in England, was ordered for the 
purpose of retaining our own money at home. 
The difference of exchange between England 
and the colony soon amounted to 25 per cent. 
against Maseachusetts.—a quarter part. The 
coinage of these moneys was continued as of 
the same date for many years, (Hutchinson 
says) and therefore it is very difficult to tell 
their real dates. This was done perhaps to 
conceal from the authorities in England the 
fact that they (the Colonists) were issuing 
their money year after year, when repeatedly 
ordered to stop coining. So there got finally 
to be as many shillings of the date of +1652 


cents. It will be easy, therefore, for any readers of 
this article to reduce for themselves the Colonial 
pounds and shillings mentioned therein to the mod- 
ern currency. Also to find the value of the old 
oz. of silver. 

+It seems, according to a writer in the Mass. Hist. 
Coll., that coin was also issued by the State, as of 
the date of 1662. A late writer in the ‘‘Ilist. Mag., 
and Notes and Queries,” Vol. 3, No. 7, pages 197 to 
202, discusses the subject of the Massachusetts Pine 
Tree money with great acumen, and judging from 
his remarks, which seem entirely reasonable, the 
original issue of that money was a step towards in- 
dependence, and so intended. The original order of 
the General Court for coinage, orders simply the is- 
sue of coin, (as a sovereign State would,) with pre- 
cautions only against fraud. It is well known that 
the Colonists desired of Cromwell to be set apart, as 
a separate kingdom. The royal Commissioners in 
1665 charge this upon them, and Randolph in 1676 
(whom Hollis calls a court spy on the Celony,) states 
that Massachusetts struck off her coin as of the date 
of 1652, as being the era of her independence. He 
does not mention the coinage of 1662, which coine 
age, however, the writer in the Hist. Magazine, and 
Notes and Queries, thus attempts to explain. 

When Charles the Ist came in, (1660) he was in- 
censed against the Culonists—among other things, 
on account of their coining money. They, seeing 
this, passed an order in 1662, which, while author- 
izing the re-issue of coins, gave a reason therefor» 
viz., to answer the purpose of exchange. This the 
order of 1652 did not, but was a more imperative or- 
der. It therefore is most probable that the order of 
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as there are relics of the eaints among Catho- 
lic collevtions. 


In order to keep their coin at home, a quar- | 





1662 was intended to concilitate Charles so far, at 
least, as being a defence of their previous coinage. 
Moreover, the Pine Tree of this latter coinage is 


made bushy and broad, to resemble the famous Oak | 


of Boscobel, in wuich Charles bad hid himself from 
his enemies, and which had been topped buta year 
or two before his concealment therein. These cir- 
cumstances induce the writer above mentioned to 
suppose that the coinage of 1662 was only a ruse on 
the part of the Colonial authorities to conciliave or 
blind Charles. The order of 1662 in regard to this 
coinage is said never to have been printed. 

This writer further states that the device on the 
Pine Tree Money, viz.the double ring and Pine 
(Cedar) Tree, were taken, in all probability, from 
the prophet Ezekiel, and signified both independence 
and growth, and were a declaration of the indepen- 
dence of God's chosen people by the General Court. 
The Pine Tree was used, as being tue nearest resem- 
blance at band to the Scriptural Cedar. They (the 
General Court) allowed the money to be usually call- 
ed Pine Tree meney, but it bore a deeper meaning 
to the initiated. and was tbe sywbol of an indepen- 
dence, which, however, came not until about a bun- 
dred years later. It, however, shows what the aspi- 
rations and intentions of the colonial authorities 
were at that day. 

We have given a brief sketch of some of the views 
of this writer—whose whole article is well worth at 
tention from the keen philosophy of its research and 
spirit. We make the further suggestion that Sir 


Thomas Temple, when he told Charles the 2d that | 


the flat and broad Pine Tree on the Cvlonial curren- 
cy was the ‘‘Boscobel” Oak, may really have believed 


it to be so, for this, the Colonial authorities may | 


have told him was the case, concealing, however 
their motives for so doing. They would hardly have 


trusted Temple, asa Royal Governor, with their | 


whole seeret, and it is evident that Temple points to 
the coin of 1662 as illustrative of the loyalty of the 
Colonists, which coin was struck off to conciliate 
Charles, and lull his jealousy to sleep. It appears 


as if Temple was somewhat used by the Colonial au- 


thorities, who were deep and wiseenough to circum- 
vent Macchiavelli himself, though for wiser and bet- 
ter purposes. 

In further confirmation of the views of this writer, 
we may add that it is evident Massachusetts was re- 


| ter part loss on it—the difference in exchange, 
| —was adopted, so that foreign returns should 
| not be made in Colonial coin, and in addition 
| to this, no person was to take out more than 
| 20 shillings of it from the colony, on pain of 
| the confiscation of his whole estate, and search- 
| ers were appointed in every port of entry, to 
see that this latter order was obeyed. The 
| coin, however, naturally gravitated towards 
England as the centre of trade. 

Massachusetts sti!l suffered froma searcity 
ofcoin. The merchants, perhaps, did not 
lack, and held their coin all the more closely, 
on account of its general scarcity, and the 
| power which the possession of ready money 

gave them. Contracts for money, corn, cat- 
| tle or fish, were by law in 1654 to de paid in 
kind or a kindred variety. This law, howey- 
er, was repealed in *1670, and in 1672 our 





garded by her enemies as seeking independence after 
she had apparently submitted on ber coin in 1662 to 
the King, for J. Curwine, in his letter on affairs of 
New England, 16€3 or 4, (Coll. Maine Hist. Soe., 
Vol 1, page 301,) says, that at a meeting of the 
New Englanders at the Exchange, in London, 
(where Curwine then was) ‘‘Mr. Mavericke said be- 
foreall the company, that New England were all 
rebels, and he would prove them so, and that be bad 
given in to the Council so, &e.” This was said in 
the presence of Col. Temple, who had been endeav- 
oring to enlist the King in favorof the Colonists, 
and, to judge from Curwine’s letter, in the presence 
also of Jeremiah Dummer, then the agent of Massa- 
cbusetts in England. Mavericke understood the Col- 
onists thoroughly. He was not deceived by their 
professions, or their assumed innocency in continous 
ing their coinage in 1662; but hie wisdom availed 
little against the Colonists, for the Power which pro- 
tected them was notthe King, but the King of 
Kings. 

*The General Court, in order to favor debtors, 
and perhaps as against foreign creditors, passed a 
law in 1669, which “shutt up Booke debts” in 3 
years—that is, outlawed them after that period. It 
| Was so strongly remonstrated against, and by native 
| creditors, perhaps, that the time was extended three 
| years more in 1672. Such laws show, however, the 
| sufferings of the times. Massachusetts could not 
| keep her own coin at home, nor the foreign coin 
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General Court give a certain value to foreign | 
coin, as compared with their own standard, so 
as to increase their specie circulation ; first | 
aflixing a peculiar stamp upon shem, to show | 
In 

1680 a tree mint was proposed in Massachu- 
setts—one in which no charge should be made | 


It was | 


they were of the right alloy and value. 


to those sending bullion to be coined, 
not, however, adopted. It seems that at that 
time Massachusetts was coining but little mon- 
ey, and much of that was circulating in the 
other Colonies. 

In 1685 our coin is said by the officers ot the 
English mint to be 224 per cent lighter than 
that of England. They ask the King, if the | 
Boston mint is continued, to compel its issues 
to be made of the standard (English) value.—~ 
They notice the fact that there was no altera- 
tion of date upon the issues of colonial coin— 
all appearing as the coinage of 1652—a ruse of 
the authorities, perhaps, to blind the Home 
Government as to the fact of their still contin- 
uing to coin money after the date of 1652. 

As late as 1694 corn, wheat, rye, barley, 
malt, oats and peas were appointed by General 
Court as currency, and taken at certain pri- 
ces. Under the reign of Sir Edmund Andros 
the town of Llingham paid her country rate 
in milk-pails. In 1638, January lst, the 
treasury report states the treasury funds 





brought into the Colony. It went to pay foreign 
creditors, who would only of course take money. 
This drove the Colony into adopting produce as cur- 
rency. Massachusetts was much straitened by this 
policy—a policy which was gratifying however to 
the English merchants and manufacturers, as it 
kept the Colony poor, and therefore unable to com 
pete with the mother country in commerce or trade. 
This policy became still worse in its evil fruits after 
the loss of the charter, and the accession of William 
to the throne—for the English manufacturers and 
merchants bad then far greater power than before 
over the Colony—in the first place indirectly through 
the new charter, and then directly through the 
English laws of trade. In regard to the causes and 
effects of the depreciated currency of Massachusetts, 





see Bancroft’s Hist. of U. S., Vol. 3, pp. 103-4. 





to be **Corn remaining unsold 4£938-11- 
1. Money £1340-10-3.’" In 1672 shoes as well 
ast grain passed in payment of debts in certain 
places. When grain, shoes, manufactures, 
&e., passed as currency, it seems to have been 
at times, with an abatement (in 1690 » third) 
and this shows the relative value of money in 
the old currency as a circulating medium.— 
In 1723 the products of tne land and the sea, 
which had been renewedly current at the treas- 
ury for taxes, had ceased to be so reccived 
there, though again received some years a. ter- 
wards, 

Our currency was divided in 1693 into **pay 
Pay 


—money, pay a8 money, and trusting. 


| was grain, pork, beet, &c., at the prices set by 


General Court. Money was pieces of eight, 
ryals, (Spanish coin) Boston or Bay shillings 
or guod hard money, as sometimes silver cvin is 
called; also wampum, viz: Indian beads which 
serves a8 change. 
aforesaid, one third cheaper than the Assem- 
bly set it, and trust, as they agree for the 
time.’’ As an example of this the autbor 
gives the following :—‘* When the buyer comes 
to ask for a commodity, sometimes before the 
merchant answers that he has it, he says, ‘Is 
your pay ready ?’”’ Perhaps the chap replies 
‘yes.’ ‘What do you pay in ?’ says the mer- 
chant. The buyer having answered, then tho 
price is set ; a8 suppose he wants a 6d knife— 
in pay it is 12d ; in pay as money 8d, and hard 
money its own value 61."’ By this it would ap- 
pear that purchasers in those days, paying 
with produce, paid a third more than even the 
legal rate of the currency. 

The Massachusetts mint ceased its operations 
about 1686 say, and was never permitted again 
to issue its money Our currency was then in 
& very poor state, nor was England herself ve- 
ry much better off in this respect. In 1695 
England established the Bank of kngland to 
regulate her monetary affiirs,which before that 
had been very distracted at times. Cromwell 
indeed had, with his customary energy, set 
about a reformation of the English currency, 
with a zeal kindred to that with which he had 


Pay as money is provision 
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entered into civil reforms, and had introduced 
a skilful overseer from France to attend to the 
coining at the English mint ; but from various 
causes his plans were not altogether successful. 
nor was it until William was seated on the 
throne, that the English currency began to be 
systematized, and a sense of security in mone- 
tary affairs felt. In 1690 the General Court 
ordered an emission of £7000 in bills from 5» 
to £5. partly for the purpose of defence against 
the French and Indians, and partly as ‘an ad- 
equate measure of commerce’ owing to the 
‘scarcity of money.” Here commenced the pa- 
per currency of Massachusetts, which was con- 
tinued until about 1750. Lt was issued by the 
state, and regulated by law, under the charge 
of a committee. From this date (1690) to 
1740 our currency seems to have been a mixture 
of the new with the old currency, viz. Pine 
tree money, foreign coin, old charter bills, prov- 
ince bills and province productions. Gunpow- 
der was one item to be received at the treasu- 
ry. 

As Massachusetts was obliged to pay her 
quota of troops in the Canadian wars. she 
emitted so much paper money through that 
cause, and her desire to afford a circulating 
medium for her trade, that her paper money 


depreciated greatly, and caused much suffer- | 





ing. as debts were legally paid in the deprecia- | 


ted currency, instead of silver. Like the con- 
tinental money of the Revolution, only on not 
so fatal a scale, the province bills kept on sink- 
ing. In 1700 the colonial pound is said by 
one authority to have been worth $2 96 of our 
money—in 1727, $1.48 ; 1734, 91 cents ; 1738. 
78 cents, and depreciated finaily to ‘old tenor’ 
money, worth only a tenth of the pound ster- 
ling. In 1700 two shillings in money (coin) 
was worth three shillings in pay (produce) . 
The paper money of Massachusetts was ci- 
vided after 1737 into *Old and *New Tenor. 





*The names Old Tenor and New Teno~ were not 
given with references to their dates but the conditions 
contained in them. The old tenor bills were origi- 
nally intended to be received in payment of ail taxes 





The old tenor dates from and includes the 
emission of £9000 in 1737, because the condi- 
tions of that emission were different {rom pre- 
ceding bills, inasmuch as they were to be re- 
ceived in all payments (import and tonnage 
dues and Light House incomes only excepted) 
the object being to supply the treasury with 
hard money by compelling cash to be paid 
for these excepted duties. As the old tenor bills 
by the same law ordering this £9000 new ten- 
or were not to he received at the treasury in 
payment of the excepted duties, though origi- 
nally issued and ordered to be taken for all 
taxes, they fell in value even below the dis- 
count standard that government appointed for 
them. Though the government’s standard of 
the new tenor was at one for three of the old 
tenor, they were really valued as one for four, 
and only passed at that. 

The emission of paper money in Massachu- 
setts sometimes without certain provision for 
ite redemption—the drains upon her for her 
troops in the Canada ware—the scarcity of 
coin—the influx of the paper of neighboring 





—the new for all taxes excepting certain treasury 
dues, the objest being to collect money in the treasu- 
ry to redeem the bills issued by the government.— 
The old tenor bills prior to 1737 were in this respect 
placed that year on the same footing as the new ten- 
or of 1737, though originally issued to be taken in 
payment of any and all taxes. At this the mer- 
chants bitterly complained, and with justice. 

The new tenor bills of 1737—the first—were after- 
wards called middle tenor, because in 1740 there was 
a fresh issue of old tenor as well as new tenor bills. 
[n 1742, by law, £4 old tenor, or 26s 81 middle tenor 
was equal to 20s, and so pro rata of the last form 
and tenor (the issue of 1740, we presume.) In 1740 
£54 Massachusetts paper currency were only equiva- 
lent to one pound sterling of Eagland. The condi- 
tion of things then was, as a consequence, ‘‘an emp- 
ty treasury, a defoncelass ¢ ountry, and embarrassed 
trade.” This continued until coin was introduced in- 
to Massachusetts more abundantly, and a stricter at- 
tention also paid to the public eredit. In 1750, the 
old paper curr eney seems tu have been swept away, 
as wellas numerous sehemes also for swindling the 
public by fraudulent or irresponsible iesues of paper 
money. 
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colonies—some of it private and entirely irre- | 
sponsible—all served to aad to the monetary | 
contusion in Massachusetts. In 1735 colonial 
taxes were permitted to be paid in *bemp, | 
*flax and bar iron. The emissions and re-emis- 
on 
*in a note to page 72, No. 2, Vol. 1, of this mag 
azine, it was stated that Hemp and Flax were native 
products of Massachusetts, and this may induce some 
to inter that the Hemp and Flax cultivated in Mas- 
sachusetts were the natural produets of that name. 


The present mention of these articles enables us to 


correct such inferences, as also a mistake concerning | 


Flax, which does not, on closer examination, appear 


to have been a native product of the State, though | 


there was anative plant called Hemp, which the 
Legislature in 1641 describe as ‘‘growing all over 
the country,” and which they require mascers to in 
struct their children and servants to work on. The 
subjoined valuable note from Prof. John Lewis Rus- 
sell, throws much light upon these topics, as well as 
on the subjects mentioned in the various notes on 
pages 71 and 72, and the concluding note on page 76 
of the same No. Weare happy to give the whole 
note, first stating that we have corrected the error 
concerving the Flax, to which our attention was ear- 
ly called by the Professor. On asking him his opin- 
ion on all these topics, he kindly sent us the follow- 
ing note: 
22 Lafayette Street, Aug. 15, 1859. 


Mr. Chever.—What I deemed an error was in 
calling fax and bemp ‘native products of New Eng 
land,” and in your saying im note ‘hemp grew wild 
in Massachusetts.” 

1 cannot conjecture what “flax” could have been 
at so early a period as 1629. It could searcely have 
been raised as a field crop, at least sufficient for ex- 
port. ©Flax” (Liaw usitatissimum) is an European 
plant, and we have no “native” species fit for flax 
thread. Some of our species of Aseclepias or milk- 
weeds, have tough, soft fibres, and may have been 
called flax on that account. 

The hemp cow cultivated for cordage &e., is of 
Asiatic origin. It is the Caanabis sativa’ We have 
however, another quite different plant in Apocynum 
cannabinum, whiecd affords a very tough fibre, and 
probably was the /nd:an hemp (so called now,) from 
which the “Indians mede fishing lines,’’ according 
to Lewis. And perhaps the sawe plant was then 
both the ‘‘flax and hewp,” after all. 

In regard to Yucea filamentosa being the silk 
grass, 1 merely wished to state, that the name si/k- 
grass is applied to the Yucca by Elliott in Lis Sketch 
of the Botany of South Carolina and Georgia; but 
the Yucea is a Southern and Western plant, growing 
no nearer New England than Kentucky at the least. 

“Jamaica Sarsaparilla” is the veritable root of | 
medicine, and is identical with that from the Spap- | 
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sions of Massachusetts from 1702 to 1740 are 
said to have amounted to £1,132,500 on funds 
of taxes, and £310.000 on loans, and that 
£230,000 were still out: taading in 1740. The 
grievances of this period in commerce and 
trade—the various schemee for remedying 


| these evils —the frauds, hardships, distre-ses of 


such a state of things, are minutely detailed 
in Felt’s account of the Massachusetts currency 
—a work of much original research, and 
which we have freely used in this rough sketch 
of our old currency, and have also con- 
sulted the Colony Rec. & Laws to some extent, 
Lammate’s account of the revenues of the 
Ipswich Grammar School (5 vol. N. E. Hist, 
& Gen. Register,) Llumpbrey’s Coin Collee- 
tor’s Manual, one or two Eneyelopedias, and 
various valuable Roglish and American worke 
in the possession of Matthew A Stickney, Esq., 
of Salem, whose information in this matter is 
widely known, and whose kindness to us we 
are very happy to acknowledge. 

In the days when our Fathers began their 
commercial cireer in this New World, the 
geographieal knowledge of the age, hke its 
scientific, was not free from varivus errors 
and absurdities. Nota little that went forth, 
from grave authorities on geography and sei- 
ence, was based on faney, rather than fact. Phi- 
losopby, at that period, was not altogether free 
from the astrology and alchemy of the middle 
ages; and some of their quaint terms yet lio- 
gered, like the shades of departing Night, in 
the vales and sequestered aunts of contempla- 
tive Science. It was then commonly believed 
even by the savans, that the magnet held “ia 
its dusky entrails’? an attractive power, by 


ish Main. It isa Smilax, such as is found only in 
tropical regions. Wehave in Aralia medicinalis of 
our woods the New England sarsaparilla, considered 
by native simplers and root-doctors as valuable, but 
really of very little efficacy; its long, fibrous roots 
possess a very pleasant flavor, but that is all; though 
Dr. Darlington says of both kinds that hey are “im- 
nocent medicines, provided the disease be not serious.” 
( Flora Cestrica, 24 Ed., p. 109.) Tue European 
practitioners attribute much virtue to the products 
of the true sorts, notwithstanding 


Yours, &e. JUUN L. RUSSELL. 
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which the veins of all kinds of mines (saving 
perhaps iron) could be traced. It was still 
regarded as a ‘*mirror of Philosophy,’’ and it 
was a general belief among the unlearned that 
to rub it with onion or garlic would destroy 
ite efficiency. These and kindred fantasies 
befogged the visions of men, who were explor- 
ing the unknown in space, nor were they dis- 
sipated, until men began to observe the facts 
of nature and science, and deduce theories from 
facts—not facts from theories. 

In Geography, even as late as 1719, amusing 
and strange were the errors gravely promulga- 
ted in searned works and treatises. We have 
before usa work culled ‘“‘Geography Anato- 
mie’d or, The Geographical Grammar ; being 
a Short and Exact Analysis of the whole Body 
of modern Geography,&c.’’—** By Pat Gordon, 
M. A. F.R.S."’ In this treatise, published 
in London, 1719, and which was *‘The Eighth 
edition, corrected, and somewhat enlarged,’’ 
Gordon gravely telle us (when speaking of the 
rarities of Newfoundland.) that upon the Bank 
of that name, **So thick do these Fishes (Cod 
and Poor John) sometimes swarm upon this 
Bank, that they retard the Passage of ships 
sailing over the same.”’ Speaking of the rari- 
ties of New England, (which he gets perhaps 
from Josse/yn) he thus discoursese—‘‘of many 
rare Birde ia New England, the most remark- 
able are the Trocu/us, and that called the 
Humming Bird. The former of these (being 
about the bigness of a swallow) is observable 
for three things: First, Having very short 
Legs, and hardly able to support himself, Na- 
ture hath provided him with sharp-pointed 
Feathers in his wings; by darting of which 
into the wall of a house, he sticks fast and 
rests securely, Secondly, the manner of his 
nest, which he useth to build (as swallows) in 
the Tops of Chimneys, but of such a Fashion, 
that it-hangs down about a yard Jong. Last- 
ly, Such Birds are remarkable for their Cere- 
mony at departing; it being always observed, 
that when they remove, they never fail to 
leave one of their Young behind in the Room 
where they have nested, making thereby (as 





t’were) a grateful Acknowledgment to the 
Landlord for their Summer’s Lodging.’ 

According to the same authority, one of the 
commodities exported from New Jersey, is 
‘*Monkey-skins,"’ and from Carolina, ‘*Leop- 
ard-skins,’’ though in justice to Gordon, we 
cannot believe that he actually meant the skins 
of animale exactly similur to those of the same 
name found in the East Indies. 

California, he makes out to bean island, a 
fact settled by late discoveries. As he evi- 
dently has in his vision the Gulf of California 
as a Sound, his error is not eo important. In 
describing Florida, however. he takes a tale of 
horror from Purchas, who describes a certain 
tree as growing in that country about the size 
of an ordinary apple tree, with so strong @ 
poison in it, ‘*thatifa few handfulls of ite 
leaves are bruised and thrown into a large 
pond of standing-water, all sorts of Beaste 
that happen to come and drink thereof, do 
suddenly swell and burst asunder.’’ Marvel- 
lous as tuis story is, he telle one far more mar- 
vellous concerning the Desert of Punas in 
Peru, and as it would appear on the authori- 
ty of one J. Acosta, who wrote a work on the 
nstural and moral History of the Indies. Says 
Gordon—**Many ‘[ravellers endeavoring to 
pass over the Desart of Punas, have been be- 
numb’d on a sudden, and fail’n down dead ; 
which makes that way wholly neglected of 
jate.”’ In Chili, he speaks of another ‘‘Rari- 
ty’’ called, in Peruvian dialect, Cunter, (Con- 
dor) a **very remarkable bird,”’ ‘‘of a prodigi- 
ous size, and extremely ravenous. Le fre- 
qucatly sets upon a sheep or calf’—‘‘and not 
only kills, but is also able to eat up one of ’em 
entirely. Two of 'em will dare to assault a 
Cow or Bull, and usually master them. The 
Inhabitants of this country are not free from 
such attempts ; but Nature hath so ordered, 
that this destructive creature is very rare, the 
whole Country affording only a very small 
number, otherwise not to be inhabited.’’ This 
marvellous story he gets too from Acosta. 

In Gordon’s descriptions of the West Indies, 
and adjoining Terra Firma, are some rare sto- 
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Tica, but time will not permit us to dwell 
upon them. We will mention only that truly 
wonderful fish found in the rivers of (Dutch) 
Guiana, which he describes as ‘‘a certain lit- 
tle fish about the bigness of a smelt, and re- 
markable for having four eyes, two on each 
side, one above the other; and in swimming 
"tis observed to keep the uppermost two above, 
and the other two under water..’—Such won- 
derful stories greeted our Fathers in print as 
late as 1719, ina work published by a learned 
man, not desirous of deceiving, and who dedi- 
cated his work to no less a functionary than 
Thomas, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. — 
And if such stories as these were believed by 
the learned—what imaginations, fantasies, 
credulities and exaggerations may not heve 
haunted the minds of the more ignorant mari- 
ners, who, with a bold timidity, explored the 
shores and islands of a new world then actual- 
ly teeming with novelties, and yet still more 
abounding with imaginative mysteries ? 

There remain unfortunately too few accounts 
of the voyages of our earliest commercial fath- 
ers. What they saw, what they heard, mainly 
died with them, or were left to papers or tra- 
ditions, which are now mostly extinct. We 
can believe that they too shared the errors that 
then existed, and were haunted, too, by those 
mysteries which brooded over the new world, 
then eo lately discovered. The fertility, the 
lusury, the beauty of the more southern shores 
of North America, and particularly of those 
islands which lie scattered between Florida 
and the northern shore of South America, 
were then almost in their original freshness 
and virgin prime. The mariner, wandering 
along the southern shores of the continent, or 
through the charming maze of those tropical 
isles, saw strange sights by the lonely shores, 
and scented strange and yet fragrant odors 
gently wafted from out the forests oppressed 
with perfume—the invisible essence and spirit 
of the flowers, gently forced hy the almost as 
gentle wind to come forth, and tell the mod- 
est tale of their fragrant worth. Some fai- 
native, bathing by some lonely cave or rock 





by these lonely seas, and, in the simplicity and 
purity of nature, became perchance to these 
imaginative voyagere the veritable mermaid of 
old, who, balf fish and balf woman, disported 
in tie depths of the sea, and combed ber yel- 
low locks on the ecattered rocks amid the 
foaming and ever restless eea ; and who; like 
the syren of eld, was of wondrous and yet fa- 
tal beauty, and like that charmer, too, lured 
the mariner, who was beguiled by her, to a 
certain though pleasing destruction. 

Those mariners, too, had seen perhaps the 
veritable Merman, who was so accustomed to 
sun himself on Diamond Ruck, off the coast of 
Martinico, and had been approached so near, 
that he had actually been heard to blow his 
nose! Mermen and Mermaids had been 
caught in Europe and off the coast of Mada- 
gascar, and their existence and identity had 
been solemnly established by credible witness 
es; and why should not our fathers have seen 
them among the beautiful Isles of the West 
Indian Archipelago? Were they not fitting 
haunts for the men and women of the sea? 
They saw, too, perhaps, the troubled ghosts of 
the mariners, who in thoee seas, so soft and 80 
azure, had perished by the piratical Bucca- 
neer, and so haunted the sea and shore which 
their lite blood had dyed. They had seen, 
too, perchance, and with the horrid chill of 
fear, that mysterious ship, seen in eo many 
oceans, and by so many generations of mari- 
nere,—wrapt in perpetual flames—a burning 
yet phantom ship—and wondered why, for 
what cause, that craft should drive before ev- 
ery wind in every sea, given over to the unen- 
durable yet eternal agony of fire. What aw- 
ful crime had been committed upon her decke, 
or by the lost mariners who sailed within her, 
that nevermore shou'd she seek a haven or a 
harbor ; but, lit up by fires kindled not by 
earthly hands, and not of earthly kind, she 
should Grive forth upon the sea, now blazing 
dim and lurid amid the storm and the dark- 
ness, and now, as in a sheeted auroral flame 
under the light of the wan and ghastly moon? 
No human being could board her decks; no 
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human hands relieve the souls, 1f aught there 
were, who sailed in that ship of fire. Cut off 
from the world below, as from the heaven 
above, they were to drift—drift on—unti! the 
world itself shouid roar and melt in final flame. | 
Was this ship an imagination—looming up, 
D >t on the horizon of the visible sense, but on 
that of the invisible spirit—a spectral shape 
projected forth and painted on the imagina- 
tion by the creative fear of man—or a spiritual 


verity, floating asa solemn and awfal warning 
over the sea of time, with its flaming doom of 
guilt, to awe into virtue each sinning, sea-far- 
ing soul? On the broad and all but illimita- 
ble ocean, crime bad a fearful power and lim- 
itless sway. The deeds of darkness, and wick- 
edness, and blood, which could be done on the 
ever silent and solitary sea—seen by no eye 
save that of Omniscience—heard by no ear save 
that of Omniyresence— under no judge save 
the Omnipotent,—thrse deeds, we say, could 
only zeceive their punishwent at the hande of 
God himself—the Great Invisible,—and these 
crimes, 80 vast.so solitary, so free of buman 
jurisdiction and control, could alone be reach- 
ed by spiritual means, and by spiritual tor- 
ments; and hence the great criminals of the 
sea, in the belief of the seamen of all ages, are 
to expiate their crimes on the spot of their ori 
gin, by those torments which alone can reach 
them, and in the terrible isolation and loneli- 
ness of the wastes of ocean, cut off too bope- 
lessly from all human sympathy, with no com 
panionsbip but the dreary uansocial sea, lone- 
ly even in the brightest sunshine, and desolate 
and awlul indeed when the terror of the storm 
and night is upon it. 

What more terrible fate indeed could be 
given the wicked, who have roamed over it, 
and how awful the real or fancied sight of 
their torments upon it—so fitting teo with the 
time and the piace—the realities and the mys- 
terics of the lunely and mysterious sea — which 
has bidden in the impenetrable reserve of its 
depths those talee—to which the ereations ol 
fancy are but as the merest imaginations bde- 
side eternal verities—and whose very winds 


at times breathe tales of terror and mystery 
t» the keen and watchful ear ? 
Some of these mariners of New England, in 





their adventurous search may have traded too 
with those outlaws of mankind, the Bucca- 
neers, perhaps ventured into their very dens, at 
Tortega and st. Domingo, and heard from 
them rare stories of the Spanish Main, or des- 
perate adventure against the wealthy Spanish 
galleons. They may have eaten with them 
their roasted ox, the peculiar cooking of which 
is said to have given them their name, and 
then departed in friendly peace. They saw 
too perhaps the fast fading remnants of the 
inoffensive Indians of Cuba, or the savage and 


cannibal Carrib of the Leeward Group. Where- 
ever they travelled or gazed among desolate 
keys, or cloudy green isles, they saw many 
strange verities, and perhaps yet more strange 
creations of the plotting brain, all magoified 
and of marvellous guise as seen through the 
half luminous ignorance of the age. 

Those adventurous yet simple mariners of 2 
ol | had some faiths and also ceome credulities, 
and the latter took a sea-turn, an! made them 
sea-bigots, at times, instead of land ons. 
Those, too, who, in those days, innovated upon 
the beliefs of the sea, fared but iittle better 
than those who assai'ed the ancient Deliefs of 
the land. He, who seouted the existence ot 
the Flying Dutchman, was akin to him who 
disbelieved the Flying Witches, broomsticks 
jand all. The sea had its mysteries as had the 

land,and the Phantom Ship filled with its 
awfal shadows—the spiritual forms of those 
| despriring and lust mariners, bound like the 
sea everywhere and yet nowhere, in an eternal 


| unquiet and restlessness for their sins and crimes 
| —that ship—those forms were as real, as visi- 


ble, as those unearthly and mysterious visitants 
| who tormented our fathers, with every spirit- 
ual and temporal torment, in the awful days of 
| 1692. It too’, indeed, a more fatal turn upon 
the land, for the ving had to bear the odium 
and hatred of the Demoniac sin and shame; 
hut it was the same belief under a different 
form, passing, however, upon land into a ter- 
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rible revenge upon the living. Still the land | 
belief was akin to that very belief of the sea, 
which saw at times in horror, and with every | 
particular hair on end, that Phantom Ship— 
spectral and shadowy—that seemed indeed to | 
have been 

“Built in the Eclipse and rigged with curses dark,” | 
and which, perhaps ominous of evil, could be | 
seen at times sailing in the dim twilight to- | 
wards the midst of the lowering tempest clouds, 
and after the sunken moon; or passing in | 
dangerous proximity, and unearthly speed, and 
under a press of canvass ever before the very | 
strength and fury of the gale, while from her 
deck peered out those faces, which once seen, 
could never be forgotten. 


It was not often that the mysteries of the sea 
clothed themselves in pleasing and mirth pro- 
voking merry forms. Even the pleasing Mer- | 
maid lured to cestructiun. The mariner, who 
became fatally beguiled by her beauty, jamp- 
ed into the sea, not to be received into ber | 
arms, but to sink into the dark depths, lost, | 
forever lost, without even the reward of his | 
folly and crime. 


The sea—so sulemn, so vast, 
so sad, so treacherous in calms, so fearful and | 
destructive in storms, sv full of dangers and 
deceits, so suggestive of the infinite, the lonely, 
desolate, grand and sublime—gave birth main- | 
ly to imaginations kindred to its own solitary | 
sublimity—and hence the visions, the tales— 
the mysteries of the sea were often shrouded | 
in the drapery of gloom—were sad as is the | 
wail of the tempest, mysterious as is the vast | 
heaving ocean itself—suggestive of the wild 
license, untamable power, fierce passions, and | 
remorseless deeds of the sea around—which | 
knew no compassion for human misfortunes, | 
and under all moods and at all times was deaf, 
and blind, and reckless, and merciless as | 
Fate. So the imaginations of the sea became | 
earnest, and seriuvus, and sud, as if reflected | 
from the great verity itself, whose waters | 
washed the shores of all climes, and with | 


equal indifference to all, ard kept in ite dark | the mamey, the zapote, the 


| real romance. 


| dian Archipelag: 


it, and which have stained the salt purity of 
its waves. 

These, and kindred mysteries of the sea, 
were in full force in the early day, and tinged 
the mariner’s life with their sombre, yet un- 
Indeed, they linger yet—for 
the unrealities of time are the most real and 
enduring, whether they de for good or evil. 
What the spiritual in man (whether that spir- 
ituality be good or evil) can see, is in no man’s 
province to say. What may be the great 
mysteries around us, who, indeed, can tell? 
The good and the evil alike see the invisible ; 
the good, that which is good, tho’ heavenly and 
unseen, and the evil, the spectral and unearth- 


| ly, though shrouded from other eyes in merci- 


ful darkuess') The excited, the morbid, the 
fearful vision of man sees, at all events, what 
it creates, and may see even those terrible un- 


realities which are but too real. Fear sees 
| strange sights and hears strange sounds. So 
does despair, and so does fuith. So indeed 


does credulity, into which fear enters with 
large license, and both fear and faith see with 
telescopic vision, resolving the far off nebula 
of mystery into the distinctness of shape and 


| reality. 


But those mariners of old saw too not alone 


| the mysteries which haunt the sea, but the 
| beautiful and sensuous realities of tropic lands. 


Trading, as was their wont, amid the West In- 
with its various star-like 


| clusters of islands, floating on the almost ethe- 


rial azure of that sea, and clad with eternal 
green, with flowering vines of exquisite beauty, 
even upon their very brinks; and cedars, and 
lofty and graceful palms waving far above, 
and bright hued birds flitting from bough to 
bough, in colors no art could equal or imitate ; 
those mariners of old saw these with almost a 
child-like wonder, and in vivid contrast with 
the sober sternness and temperate hues of the 
northern clime. The lands of the orange, 
the lime, the pomegranate, the papaya, 
mango, the 


bosom the crimes of all the people, which, | pine apple, the citron, the banana, the 


from the birth of man, have been by or upon | fig-tree, lay before them. 
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The cedar, the 
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palm, the calibash, the manchineel, and cab- 
bage tree, waved over them. The giant wa- 
hogany, the lignum vitw, the iron wood, 
stood in almost imperishable strength, and 
towered in the tropical airs, The gigantic 
Quiebra Hacha, with its ambitious and 


The floor is of sand, like the mountain drift, 
And the pear! shells spangle the fliaty snow; 
Frow coral rocks the sea-plants lift 

| Their boughs where the tides and billows flow; 

The water is calm and still below, 

For the winds and waves are absent there, 

| And the sauds are bright as the stars that glow 
In the motionless fields of upper air; 

| ‘bhere with its waving blade of green, 





| 
| 


giant parasite, the Bejuco, that Anaconda of | The sea-flug streams through the silent water, 


vines, the lofty cotton tree, with its enormous 
shaft, covered with vines, and filled with colo- 
nies of birds, insects, and animals —the odorif- 
erous guin trees and shrubs, the splendid va- 
rieties of parasites, the flowering vines, rich in 
all the culors of the tropics,—these met their 
eyes and excited their curiusity as they have 
those o. the generations since. Beneath the 
waters played the parrot fish. snappers, gray 
cavallos, tertunes, crawfish and mullet, and 
above them the turtle, dear to appetite and 
luxury. By the reefs they saw those planta- 
tions and fields of the coral, filled with the 
living plants and flowers of the sea—yellow, 
and crimson, and scarlet and purple—among 
whose bending boughs and sea-lifted leaves, 
green, and red, and grey fish were darting, and | 
where 
“The purple mullet and gold fish rove.” 

Our fathers saw, as we see, the *poetry of | 
the sea in these gardens of the deep—for the | 
sea hath its gardens, as hath the hand—and 
many a New England home could show boughs 
and branches of coral, plucked from the wide, 
beautiful and abundant gardens of the deep, 
and suggestive, even in their silent and frag- 
mentary fate, of the beauties, the wonders, the 
mysteries ofthe sea. With them, too, came 
strange tales of mermen and mermaids disport- 
ing in those gardens; 


««Where the sea-flower spreads its leaves of blue, 
That never are wet with the falling dew, 

But in brigh' and changeful beauty sbime, 

Far duwon in the green and glassy brine, 





* The Salem mariners bad a prose and practical, a3 
well as poetical side to their character, since, in the 
earlier days of their commerce, they brought Coral 
from the West Indies both as ballast, and to burn for 
lime—tben much needed and only obtained from 
burning sea-shells found on our coasts—befure lime- 
stone had been discovered in these parts. 


| And tbe crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 
| To blush like a banner batbed in slaughter; 
| There—with a light and easy motion— 
The Fan-Coral sweeps through tbe clear, deep sea, 
| And the scarlet and crimsun tutts of oceean 
| Are bending like corn on the upland lea!” 


The land, too, had ite sights. The grim 
‘alligator, the scarlet flamingo, the host of 
beautiful parrots, the glittering humming 


bird, the brilliant yet changeable gobemouche, 
| the nimble monkey, with numberless troops 
of brilliant birds, bright colured serpents, 
| beautiful sea and land crabs, and strange 
| quadrupeds, met there their eyes,as they may 
| have ours, only perchance as greater wonders. 
| They had feltthe fury of the trepical barri- 
| canes, and revelled in the glory of the tropi- 
cal summer. Wafted in and through these gen- 
they, too, saw and felt the 
surpassing beauty of the tropic. nights, when 
the moon is as a silver sun, and though she be 
absent, yet the Milky Way, or Venus, in all 
| her glory, sheds a kindred lustre, unknown in 
Northern skies. They, too, wondered at those 
brilliant meteors of the air, the lightning Can- 
tharides or the Cayouyous (Flies) and Cucul- 
los, which at night flitted over the savannahs 
of these isles, and which good honest Gordon 
speaks of as giving ‘‘a mighty lustre in the 
night-time while they fly..’ They had visited 
old Port Royal, Jamaica, and seen its unri- 
valied luxury and crime, and some of them 
perchance were there at its fearful doom— 
that ety by the sea, which was the haunt of 
the Buccaneer, and every unlawful, unhal- 
lowed trader, and which, as in an instant, was 
swallowed up forever in the angry wavese—and 
over whose very houses and streets the mari- 
ner now fluats into modern Kingston. Some 
of them, too, may have found in these lands, so 
luxuriant, yet at times so deadly, their last 


tle summer seas, 
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Test, smitten by the pestilence, which walketh 
in darkness and wasteth at noon day through 
these beautiful isles, though they be fanned by 
airs of Sal, though fragrant with orange and 
citron blooms, and shaded with the soft sway- 
ing palw into luxurious quiet and repose. 


And these scenes,—which mast be seen to 
be known,—with all their indescribable de 
lights, were doubtless doubly delicious to our 
fathers, after having traversed the sea, not as 
with our certainty and speed, but with many 
an imperfect rule and chart, and under risks, 
which will never more be run. Well content- 
ed, perhaps, to be not more than a handred 
wiles vut of their true longitude, and not al- 
Ways exact in their latitude, they must have 
felt, when the harbor was won, a sense of re- 
lief, more keen perhaps than the modern mari- 
ner is ever wont to feel. Not alone for them had 
the sea its ordinary dangers, but the license of 
the sea was greater then than now, and the 
Pirates under the guise of law were then far 
more to be dreaded than the open defiant out- 
law of more modern days. Oppressed with ig- 
norance, beset with dangers, and in craft that 
would now be scouted from our commer- 
cial enterprise, they still ploughed the ocean 
with adventurous keels, and have left us many 
a brave example of what the mind may plao 
and the heart may dare in the pursuit of hon- 
est gain. Honor to them is honor to all the 
brave commercial spirits whether of the Past 
or Present, and even a welcome and encourage- 
ment to those of the Future. 


We ought not to omit, in closing this gene- 
ral sketch of the commerce of Salem from 1626 
to 1740, some more particular notice of the 
dangers and difficulties which were attendant 
on our early navigation. These we gather 
mainly from vld nautical works. When our fa- 
thers ran their little sloops, ketches and brig- 
antines (of from 20 to 40 or 60 tons burthen) 
to England, Europe and the West Indies, they 
had to compute their longitude by the run of 
the ship—or by lunar observations with the 








imperfect ® ooks, methods and tables then ex- 
tant, or by charts marked with the variations 
of the needle—all imperfect, and practicably 
unreliable. The loss of Sir Cloudesly Shovel 
and his fleet, through ignorance of the true 
longitude, roused the English government to 
attempt to improve and pertect navigation by 
the discovery of sume reliable method of deter- 
mining longitude at sea, and in 1714 a reward 
of £20,000 was offered for its certain determi- 
nation within 30 miles—£15,000 tor 40 and 
£10,000 for 60 miles—the government being 
willing to offer a partial reward even for its 
determinanior within 80 geographical miles of 
dangerous coasts. It was not until 1764 and 
1774 that Harrison convinced the English gov- 
ernment that his chronometer watch was a re- 
liable time keeper, thuugh in 1761 it had only 
made an error of 28 miles ina voyage to Jas 
maica and back to England. It was net until 
the close of the last century, to judge by nau- 
tical works, that the discovery of longitud> by 
lunar observations al-o became of practical 
use. An old sea captain, now in bis 90th year, 
and who commenced his sea lite in 1788, in- 
forms us that longitude was obt.ined by our 
New England cratt from then, up to the time 
Dr. Bowditch introduced the lunar method, 
(about 1800) by dead reckoning—that is the 
measured run of the ship; and mistakes of 
haifa degree, ora whvle degree, and even 
mure, were common. No certainty within a 
hundred miles could be obtained on long voya- 
ges. The chronometer, he informs us is compar- 
atively a modern instrument, so far as a prac- 





*As a specimen of the old works of navigation, 
there can be found in the Essex Institute a volume 
of Sellers’ (John) Practical Navigation, printed in 
1676. Seller was Hydrographer to the King. This 
was first the property of Philip English, and then 
waa used successively by his sons William and John. 
In it can be found descriptions for the use of and di- 
agrame of the ancient Meridian Compass—Fore Staff 
Quadrant—Plough— Nocturnal, &c., and it is well 
worth the passing attention of the modern navigator, 
so much more blessed by later and superior means of 
pavigatioa. 
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tical use of it is concerned—not having been 
in general use more than these last thirty 
or forty years. The dangers attendant up n 
approaching coasts were thus vastly greater in 
old times than now, when any error in longi- 
tude would not ordinarily exceed probably ten 
miles. He informs us that a schooner he sail- 
ed in (1788) from Bilboa to Marblehead, and 
when near Marblehead, was only saved by one 
of the crew first seeing the rock named Satan, 
close to the bows, (there being a snow storm at 
te time) and shouting out that fact lustily 
to the crew. The captain’ was thus for the 
firet time aware of his true longitude on the 
coast ! 

Our fathers used for obtaining their latitude 
the instruments known as the cross-staff, and 
Davis's Quadrant—the latter the best instru- 
ment then extant,and yet not reliable itself 
when there was much motion to the vessel — 
In 1731 Hadley brings forward a very superi- 
or Quairant (which was, however, invent d 
before him both by Sir Isaac Newton and God- 
frey of Philadelphia,) but this improvement 
probably did not come into general use before 
1750, if even as early as that Take into the 
account, the absence of correct 
charts in the early day,—the presence of *pi 


nurevover, 





-o 


* From the settlement of the country to 1724 cer- 
ta‘nly, our early commerce was subject to piracy. 
Tae Algerine «nd Tunisian pirates troubled our com- 
mree in the Eiglish channel for several year~, be- 
ginning from 1640, As early as 1632 English pirates 
¢ame upon our coast. Freach privateers or pirates 
give us trouble occasionally, from 1645, onwards. 
The Indians to the southward, and northward espec- 
ially, gave us trouble until 1724, and even afterwards. 
French and Spanish vessels being or assuming t» be 
privateers troubled our commerce from 1687 to 1725, 
and drove some of our vessels ashore. From 184 
to 1725, particularly from 1684 to 1700, our com 
meree was preyed upon by English pirates, and thut 
too near our very shores. In 1722 our Salem Fort 
maintained a watch on account of a rumor of pirates 
being near the coast. In 1670 the General Court 
publish in Boston by beat of drum (27th May) a 
proclamation against a sbip at the Isle of Shoals, sus- 
pected of being a pirate, which ship does not come 


rates and freebuoters on the ocean, and even 


under command and submit to the laws and harbor 
rules of the Culuny, and prohibits ber, her goods or 
her company from coming into cur jurisdiction, or 
ports upon penalty of being seized, secured, &c. 

In 1673 piracy and mutiny were especially de- 
pounced by General Court, and made punishable by 
death. To judge by this order of the Court, piracy 
aod wutioy were not uufrequent in our Aarbors and 
seas—the mutineers appearing to have risen upon 
their officers and seized the vessels for the sake of 
the plunder merely! 

In 1696 our General Court passed a law against 
staticg in the Preamble that 
persons bad obtained licenses as privateers 


pirates and privateers, 
thany 
and that for the purpuse of becoming pirates and 
“Tue Booke of 
Keeordes for Masters, &.,” a valuable record of the 
past, kindly puioted out to us by [ra J. Patch, Esq., 
(aod towod by bim in our Essex County Court files,) 
Ist vol 5 the affidavits of Capt. 
Habbvakuk Garduer, of Salem, commander of Ship 


preying on foreign triendly vessels. 


page 73, cvntaius 
F ciendship, and Joseph Browne, one of the mariners, 
wherein they state that vn a voyage to Antegua and 
the 13 March 1707-8 io 
10 North, a French Privateer captured 


the Leeward Islands, on 
jatt. 17 
them and carried them into Martinico—ship and 
cargo a total loss. 

in the same vol. Capt. John Shattock enters his 
protest asaiust capture by Pirates. He sailed from 
Jawaica fur New England, aud on Oct. 3, 1719 in or 
about 20 N. and in sight of Bohemia, 
otaerwise Long island, was captured bya “Pyrat” 


latt. 23 
| ot 12 guns aud 120 men, under the command of Capt. 
Cuailes Vain, who took him to Crooked Island (Ba. 
ba:uas) plundered bim of various articles—stripping 
the brig tor what articles they wanted—abused some 
of Lis wen, and finally let him go. Cuming, howev- 
er, ob a winter's coast—his vessel stripped of needed 
sails—he was blown off to the West Indies, and did 
not arrive in Salem until the next Spring. 
| As late as 1724 the Boston Gazette contains an ac- 
count ot the capture of a sloop off Cape Ann by two 
pirates, (Nut and Phillips) und ber capture by 
Andrew Harradine and crew—the captured master 
aud crew of the vessel. Harradine and his crew rose 
upon their captors, killed Nut, his comrade, and the 
other officers, and brought the pirate crew into Bos- 
tun, and surrendered them to the authorities as pris- 
In the West Indies, the Spanish, and on the 
‘qvast of New Foundland the French privateers, were 


oners. 
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very near home—the want of lig!.t-houses, | 
(Boston light-hou e being first lit up only as | 
late as 17°6, Thatcher Island light house in 
1771, and Baker's Island light-house in 1793) 
—with the more clumsy hulls, spars, rigs, &e. 
of the olden time, and we shall have abundant | 
reason for believing that modern ftnavigation 

is vastly superior to and safer than the old, and 

be inclined also to give due credit to the enter- 

prise and courage of the old merchants and 

navigators,who in spite of these difficulties and 

dangers sought commercial success. Some of 
them felt indeed their dependence on a Higher 
Power, us they ploughed a thrice dangerous 
deep, and their journals and papers show that 
this is true. It made them, moreover, 
rous, liberal and brave. 


gene- 
Do the moderns sur- 
pass them as much in these respects, as they 
unquestionably do in all the other elements of 
knowledge, power and success ? 


attimes formidable. The French, and the Indians 
—instigated probably by the French—gave our com- 
merce, for a series of years after 1680, much trouble; 
—the French almost destroying the fishing fleet of 
Salem, between 1689 and 1711. The ‘‘good old times” 
of commerce, as of other matters, is an error of the 
imagination—a perfect delusion, which investigation 
at once dissipates. 

For a circumstantlal account of the capture of the 
pirates who captured the Ketch Mary off Half Way 
Rock in 1689, see tne 2d vol. N. E. Hist. & Gen. 
Register, page 393. It is an instructive paper, as 
explanatory of the impudert boldness of these ancient 
outlaws, who, however, have been said to bave had 
‘friends at Court” in those days, which may account 
for their audacity. 

t Among otler dangers attendant on the naviga- 
tion of the olden time, the absence of regular pilots 
was an important one. Our fishermen needed, it is 
true, no pilots for Salem Harbor, for they were well 
acquainted with the coast harbors, including, of 
course their own, and their ketches and sloops being 
seldom over 40 tons, did not draw, probably, more than | 
from four to six feet. Larger vessels coming on to | 
the coast, ran, of course, much more danger, especial - 
ly strange vessels, as there were no regular pilots. 
It was not urtil 1783, aceording to Felt, and after | 


some beavy losses had been sustained for want of | 


85 


| shall see meete.” 


Here ends our general sketch of the com- 
merce of Salem up to 1740 —an imperfect one 
we are aware, but still of some use perhaps to 
him who shall write the history of our Salem 


| commerce at some future day—a history, more- 


over, which well deserves to be written, and 
by the pen of an able and competent man.— 
There are, however, some reflections which are 
forced upon usin areview of our commerce 
even up to 1740, which we desire to state, but 
as briefly as we may. 





well regulated pilotage, that the General Court en 
acted that there should be two regular pilots for Sa- 
lem. Before that time, it appears as if pilotage here 
was only a chance and uncertain business, and pilots, 
of course, as chance and uncertain. By the mara- 
time code of 1668, any person undertahing the charge 
of «*Pylot,” and not being able to discharge his duty, 
was to lose his wages, in part, or in whole, and be 
further punished for his presumption as the judges 
Judging from this law, there 
were no regular professiunal pilots in Massachusetts 
at that date. 

Our fathers, so far as we can find, generally acted 
as their own pilots, and sometimes acted as Pilots for 
the English men-of-war in their expeditions against 
the French to the northward, or on our coasts, 
Their method of navigation on sea voyages was, of 
course, a simple and rude seience. It has been said 
that they sometimes ran their sloops and ketches to 
the West Indies by the bearing of the North Star, or 
other stars, and an amusing story is told (bow true 
we know not) of one old sea captain, who was accus- 
tomed to take his bearings of the North Star through 
a bole wade in a flag-staff on the stern, and was very 
skillful in bis own original mode of navigation; but 
whose secret was discovered by a waggish mate, who 
cut off his flag-staff one night, and thus totally con- 
fused the old man’s ealculations and plans. The 
old way of navigation to the West Indies is said to 
have been—first to attempt to ran down to the lati- 
tude of the Island sought, and then steer as directly 
East or West, as they could, on the line of Longitude, 
Their uncertainty as to their longitude was often very 
great and perplexing. 

With their small craft, however, they could readily 


| run into the bays and creeks of the coast harbors, 


and well understood between 1660 and ’70, not alone 
their own immediate coasts, but those of Virginia and 
Maryland, into the intricacies of whose creeks and 
bays they pried with sdventurous audacity. 











The Puritans began their settlement at Sa- 
lem upon the idea and basis of religious free- 
dom—a nuble base, and the only true basis of 
government ; and it may be that their zeal for 
a while in this cause outran their discretion, 
as is apt to be the case with the pioneer and 
reformer. Commerce and eivil government, 
As 
soon, however, as the puritans saw their mis- 


asa result, were somewhat neglected. 


take, they came back to the support of these 
matters, for there was a reason among these 
wen, after all, which did not permit them to 
goftarastray. They were, asa general rule, 
free from the extravagancies which marked the 
course vf many of their puritan brethren then 
in Old England —that wild visionary spiritual 
democracy, culminating in the fifth monarchy 
men and willenarians. The puritans in New 
England were wiser—wore liberal —the result, 
doubtless, of their more pertect freedom, both 
in religion and civil government. They res- 
pected Cromwell, and sympathised with him 
in his republican views, and the respect was 
mutual, but even him they kept at arm's 
length, mistrustful of King or Protector—jeal 
ous of their liberties either in church or state 
—looking to independence of all powers un- 
der Heaven. If 


for a time, and, as soon as they could, they over- 


forced to yield, it was but 


threw the tyranny which oppressed them. 
Their defects—the defects of their and 
policy—were not ineurable, nor did they long 


faith 


continue. Like the clouds, they in time passed 
away, while their wisdom, like the sun, en- 
dured. 
came back to right views in civil matters, car- 
ried the same idea of freedom, sapported too 
by their religious faith, into commerce and 
government ; and the results were a noble lib- 
erality—a genuine wisdom in both. Into 
their legis/ation they carried many noble plans 
for the civil freedom and rights of men—a re- 
gard to justice—the love of learning, industry, 
prudence, liberty. Into their commerce they 
carried not only their industry, energy and 
sagacity, but they demanded there also greater 


These puritans, moreover, when they 
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liberties than the Old Word ever knew. They | 





became pioneers there too—the pivneers of 





unrestricted trade—the able and earnest sup- 
porters of the doctrine, that commerce 1s only 
to bear its just proportion ofthe burdens of 
government. They resisted the civil tyranny 
ot England in trade, as they cid her ecclesias- 
tical tyranny in the church. The banner they 
threw to the winds was **Liberty in Ciurch— 
Liberty in State—Liberty in ‘Trade’’—and_ to 
the extent of their ability they maintained 
this creed, even in the face of haughty mother 
England, with the Savage, too, at their very 
doors, and his war-whoop ever and anon sound- 
ing in their ears, To the taoughiful student 
of history there is something noble and grand 
in the position off Umes assuued by Massacha- 
setts in the hour of her trial, sore beset as she 
was, not alune by enemies, but by those spir- 
itual and temporal evils, which neve 


r try the 


and hase, but which parify the genu- 


v4) 
wWoridiy 


ine and the good as by fire. Still she 


mwain- 


Linthat hour her noble in lep ndence.— 


tained 
She did not forget thesanctity of her origin— 
nor the power which alone can save. Having 
faith an Him—faith in whom is vict iry—sne 
demanded of old, demands now, and will ever 
demand, Liberty—Liberty for the soul of man— 
Liberty for the mind of man—Liherty for the 
skill, the labor and the body of man ;—for 
with these liberties come all other prosperities, 
human or divine, and without them come only 
those licenses which give over wen and nations 
alike to temporal and eternal perdition. 

In waking this general sketch of the com- 
merce of Salem up to 1740 we have consulted 
the Mass Hist. Collections—Colony Records 
—Local Records— Histories of England, Mass. 
ana United States—Old Geographies—Felt’s 
Annals of Salem (a work full of local items) 
—Old Nautical Works—O!d Traditions, papers 
and letters. We return our thanks to Dr. H. 
Wheatland, H. M. Brooks, UJ. J. Pratt, H. F. 
King, I. J. Patch, Joseph Cloutman and M. A. 
Stickney, Esq’s for favor-—also to Prof. John 
Lewis Russell. We are indebted to Felt for 
many items which we thus acknowledge. Af- 
ter a somewhat careful examination of variou 
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authoritees, (including the commercial papers 
yet remaining in the English family.) we have 
been enabled to give a fuller sketen of the ear- 
ly commerce of Salem, than we had dared at 
first to hope for ; and will now endeavor to 
tketeh the life and commercial pursuits of 
Puilip English, one of the old Salem merchants, 
whose active business life extended from about 
1670 to about 1733 or 4, and who died shortly 
before 1740, the period at which we have clos- 
ed our remarks on the Commerce of Salem. 





APPENDIX TO REMARKS ON 


MEKCE OF SALEM, 
1640. Though 
the commerce of Salein may be said to have be- 


THE COM- 
COMMERCE OF SALEM BEFORE 


gun about 1010, yet there seems to have Deen 
a commercial spirit stirring here previous to 
that, for even as early as 1638, the ship De- 
sire of Salem 


made a New Provi+ 


dence and Tortuga, and returned laden with 


voyage to 
cotton, tubacco, silt and negroes, (slaves) the 
Jatter the first imported into N. KE. ‘This inhu- 
man practice of making men slaves was subse- 
quently denounced, however, 
Court. 


by our General 
In 1639 the first importations of indi- 
go and sugar seem to have 
New England In 1642 a Dutch ship exchan- 
gesa cargo of salt for plank 


been made into 
and pipe staves 
in New England; and the very next year 11 
New England for the W. 
Indies, with lumber. This shows the rapid in- 


It is most probable that 


vessels sailed from 


crease of our marine 


before 1637 the Salem people began building | 


largetdecked shailoups, and perhaps also ketch 
es for fishing and trading purposes—their craft 
not deing then (as a general rule) larger than 
twenty or thirty tons burthen, if even that. 


Gov. Crapock. We find, on a particular 


examination of the Colony Records, that | 
though Goy. C. was never paid in person his | 
claim against the Colony, yet that bis widow, | 


in 1670, and after various examinations of the 
claim by officers appointed by the General 
Court, was granted (through her third hus- 
band) a thousand acres of land, in considera- 
tion ‘‘of the great disbursements made by 


| 
| 


| 


| rer in the common stock, and was 


Mathew Cradock for the good of these planta- 
tions."” In 1671 Mr. Jobn Davenport gete a 
grant from the General Court of 500 acres, in 
consideration that bis fasher was an adventu- 
instrumen- 
This 
Court then 
acknowledged a guase proprietary right at 
least in those originally interested in the early 
com won stocg of the Coluny to the soil of 


tal in furthering of this plantation. 


seems to indicate that the General 


| Massachusetts. 


| 


Propristary Kicuts. In reference to the 
extinguishment uf the Proprictary Rights of 
the Home Company in the soil of Massachu- 
setts—when did this take place? 
nal charter o; Jawes to the Piymouth Compa- 
ny granted the fee of New England to that 
company, as did also their grant to Sir Henry 


The origi- 


Rosewell and his associates, and as did also the 
cupfirmation of that grant to Rosewell and 
his associates by Charles the First. The char- 
ter gave not only the fee to the body politic 
and corporate to be called by the name of the 
Governor and Company of the Massachusetts 
Bay in New England, but gave them also pow- 
er to acquire lands. It gave the fee absolute- 
ly to the Patentees, their heirs and assigns, 
but with the permission also to join with them 
such freemen as they shvuld chovse into the 
Company. The charter, moreover, gave broad 
powers of government to the patentees, but 
never contemplated the erection of a Common- 
wealth, only a Corporation. 

The fee was not, moreover, to be held in 
Capite, [that is, as a tenancy in chief and di- 
rectly under the King—the most honorable, 
but most burdensome of all the tenures,] nor 
by Knight Service, [a tenure held by personal, 
military or pecuniary services given the King 
—ofttimes a burdensome and expensive tenure,] 
| but in free and common soccage, as of our ma- 
| nor of Kast Greenwich in Kent,—which was 
| most probably one mainly of homage and feal- 
| ty,—the tenure in free soccage being a free 
|and honorable one—the name soccaye being 
derived, according to Bosworth, (Anglo Saxon 
Dictionary) from soc, which signifies ‘‘/iberty, 
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immunity, franchise, privilege, to minister 
justice or execute laws, jurisdiction,”’ and the 
whole term signifying a free and privileged 
tenure. 


held by a certain determinate service, and not | 
only acertain but honorable one; and really | 


a more valuable one than the higher tenures, 
whose services were too often precarious and 
It has been supposed to have 
been a remnant of the old Saxon liberties. 


burdensome. 


This tenure, moreover, granted the paten- 
tees, was of » higher order even than free soc- 
cage in general ; for the charter states that its 
privileges are granted without express mention 
of any certain yearly value (rent) made (to 
be paid) for the premises. This proves the 
high order of the tenure under the patent. 
was of the highest named order of free soceage 
—‘‘as of our manor of East Greenwich’’—and 
this order was most probabiy the very highest, 


since Greenwich had been the residence of | 


several of the Kings and Queens of England. 
King Henry the 8th often made it his resi- 


dence, and Queens Mary and Elizabeth were | 


born there. 


charter, and the franchises belonging thereto 


were of a royal nature, of the freeest order, | 
and the best adapted fur the new Colony—be- | 


ing doubtless the least aristocratic, and there- 
fore least burdensome, of all the English tenures. 


As the fee, however, was given to Rosewell 
and his associates, their heire and assigns, 
when shall we conswer their proprietary rights 
as having ceased in the Colony? It doves not 
appear that they took the fee merely in rust 
for governmental and Colonial purposes, but 
as a corporation—as owners. The fee did af- 
ter a while, very probably at or before 1636, 
merge in or become the high and eminent do- 
main of government, whenever, in fact, the 
corporation became a commonwealth. Gov. 
Bradford in 1680 states that they (the Govern- 
ment) were obliged to grant land in fee to the 
early settlers, that they might not be discour- 
aged by not having land of their own. This 


Free socceage was generally a tenure | 


It | 


This is undoubtedly the same ma- | 
nor which Charles describes as his in the | 


precedent doubtless destroyed any feudal poli- 
| ey of the patentees in Massachusetts, and per- 
| haps practically extinguished the proprietary 
rights of the patentees, who then may bave 
been in the old country. At all events, the 
transfer of the Patent operated (with or with- 
out a sale or release of the proprietors’ rights 
| —of which sale or release, however, we see no 
positive proof) to break up any landed monop- 
| oly and any feudal privileges or rights result- 
| ing from the grant; while the invrease of ad- 

venturers in the common stock of the Colony, 
and freemen aleo, must svon have destroyed 
It 
moreover, the policy and interest of the 
entees or proprietors here to conciliate 
comers by granting lands in fee—which soon 
| became the settled policy of the Colony. The 
civil troables in England probably did not 
much affect after all the rights of the proprie- 
tors, though the judgment pronounced indi- 
vidually against several of the company in 
| England in 1635, on the * Quo 


the power of the original patentees. was, 
pat- 


new 


Warranto’’ 
then brought against the company, may have 
| been considered both in England and Massa- 
chusetts asa legal forfeiture of all the propri- 
etary rights of such patentees thea being in 
England or in America. 

The original policy of the patentees was 
| dcubtless to grant land to the Ccloniste, not 
in fee, but by tenures which reserved certain 
| rents to be paid by the grantees, who would 
| thus become terants under a species of perpet- 
ual lease, paying their rents therefor. It is 
evident that the company in London did not 
| Wish the Colonists in Massachusetts (unless 
they were joined with the patentees in the 
common stock of the company, and therefore 
associates! to hold their lands in fee, but by a 
lesser tenure—as tenants—simply paying 
*‘gome seruice certain days in the yeare, and 
by that seruice they and their posteritie after 
them to hold and inherite these (their) lands.”’ 
This service was to be their rent, or its equiv- 
alent. For proof of this see the Company’s 
letter to Gov. Endecott, quoted in Felt’s An- 





nals, Vol. 1, p. 103. 
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There seems, however, to be no conclusive | faith, ‘*which in our royal iatencon and the ad- 
evidence that the patentees desired that the | venturers’ free profession, is the princepall ende 
Colony lands should be divided into counties, of thés plantacon.’’ To this end the company 
to be appor.ioned among themselves, again to | of adventurers were authorized to erect them- 
be subdivided into lesser partitions ruled over | selves into a corporation, with powers to make 
by interior officers. Rvuyalists like Gorges, | all needed and wholesome laws, *‘according to 
and men of his class, wight dream such | the course of our other corporacons in this our 
dreams, but the patentees were probably wis-| realme of England,’’ and ‘be so religiously, 
that **their 
of the patent, and their subsequent action un- goode life and orderlie conversation’? may win 
der it, to have considered mure the common over the natives to the Christian faith. Very 


” 


er, and seem throughout, both in the transfer) peacably and civilly governed, 


weal of the colonists, and at least yleided wise- ample civil powers were given to these ends,— 
ly, where any feudal policy cf the charter | almost eufflcient to justify the Puritans in any 
might have oppressed the Colonists, Cvuloniz- | constructions they might be pleased to put up- 
ing with religious liberty in view, they wisely on the charter. Admiralty powers seem to 
rejected a worldly ambitious policy, and the flow naturally from this charter: while ite 
consequence was, that any and all feudal concluding provisions declare that the charter 
traits in their charter soon disappeared. itself shall be construed, reputed and adjudged 
The proprietary rights of the original Pat } in all cases most favorably on the bebalf and 
entees way have disappeared in the same way | for the benefit of the Governor and company, 
—ilmost insensibly—becoming merged in the and their successors, and this, though no ex- 
common weal of the Colony. The simple press mention of any certain yearly value 
transfer of the patent bere did not extinguish | (rent) had been made (as to be paid the King) 
such rights—that is legally. It must be, we | for the premises (lands under the patent,) and 
think, atter all, the tact that the religious | in spite of any act, rule or restraint to the 
spirit and purpose of the settlewent here—the | contrary, or any other matter, cause or thirg 
wise and generous policy put in practice under | to the contrary notwithstanding. These pow- 
the charter by the authorities in the Coluny— | ers and their corstruction were doth ample 
together with the general liberty of the Colo- | and liberal, and it ie not to be wondered at, 
nists—that these causes all combined to merge | that the Puritans, up to the loss of the charter 
the large proprietary rights to a great degree in 1684, held it as a sacred instrument—fal] 
into a common weal for the people, and the, of grand and indispensable liberties. 
patentees and their associates never attempted The early Puritans took all the liberties the 
afterwards to disturb such a policy, or favored charter gave, and some in addition. Charles 
it—having a higher object in view than mere | contemplated (we may suppose) the establish- 
worldly ambition or avarice in the matter. | ment of an Episcopal Church and system in 
| New England, and the Puritans established 
ae Pinar aa Congregationalism, and excluded Episcopacy. 
ca ati aio otal | He tid wcrpmtion, snd hey na 
5 ; {ed a Commonwealth. The Puritans, moreover, 
affected by the charter. A note on this point | by denying the right of appeal to the King, to- 


=e therefore be interesting. According to | gether with the accusation made against them 
the charter itself, the intention of Charles (the | ¢ aiming at sovereignty, finally roused the 
King) in entabiich ns the Colony, wasto win| Monarch against them, as their church disci+ 
and incite the natives of the country to the | pline had the Epiecupal Church, and in 1634 
knowledge and obedience of the only true God | : ca ae : 

; : . th bbish f Canterbury and jis asggci- 
and Saviour of mankind, and the Christian @ Arebbichep of Onnterbary and h 
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COMMERCE UNDER THE CHARTER. 
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ates were made a special commission, with full 


These 
powers extended over the guvernment,laws and 
the Church, and went even to the revoking of 


power over the American plantations. 


any charter surreptitiously obtained, or which 
conceded liberties prejudicial to the royal pre- 


rogative. If our Colonial Charter is to be con- 


sidered as aimed at on the score of being sur- | 


reptitiously otained, it must be as having been 
obtained throngh legal and proper torms, but 
with a fraudulent intent—the main intents of 


the Charter being the conversion of the Lodi. | 


ans, and the establishment of a trading cor- 
poration, which intents the King may Lave 
considered as vivlated by the subsequent civil 
and religious acts vi the Colonists, those acts 
having deen in the intentions of the Colonists 
from the first! 

The commercial privileges granted by the 
charter were ample for that day. 
that the Colony should be settled, permission 
was freely granted the Company to transport 
persons, (with but one exception,) arms, cloth- 
ing, animals, merchandie, &c., (including all 
needed articles) fur seven years, free of duty, 
and were also to be free for 21 years (after the 
seven) of ull duties on imports from or exports 
to England, or English dominions, except 5 
pounds per cent. on goods and merchandise 
imported into England or English possessions. 
They were alvo permitted to export their goods 
or merchandise from England and English pos- 
sessions to foreign countries without paying 
avy additional duty, if shipped from thence 
[England or English possessions] within thir- 
teen months after landing; and had six months 
time given to pay the half duty. Certain 
provisions (as exceptions) were made to pre- 
vent fraud—and the Patent or duplicate or 
an exemplification thereo!, was to be consider- 
ed as proof of these privileges before any cus- 
tom or excise officers. The Colony was to be 
free from all taxes, subsidies, (pecuniary as- 
sistance to England) or Customs (Custom dues). 
By the terms of the charter, moreover, the 
patentees and associates puid no rent to the 


In order | 


King for the tenure of their land, and thus in 
fact (considering the other charter privileges) 
were placed upon a fovting, (it was thought) 
but little short of independent sovereignty. 
The ebarter contained, «s will be seen, the 
germ of the subsequent navigation laws of 
England, as it required the Colonial exports to 
seek English markets in the first instance and 
pay the mother country the duty, prior to ex- 
portation to foreign countries. 
was not complied with. The Coloniste, in 
fact, made themselves as independent of the 
It 


is evident that they wisely considered that the 


This provision 


| charter in commercial asin civil matters. 


| charter was made for them, and not they for 
| the charter. 

| Is ought to be said here that the Colonists, 
| and the great lawyers of England looked at 
the powers conlerred by the charter ina 
different light. The. lawyers in 
| England thought the charter wae original- 
j ly intended to be exercised in England, un- 
| der the direct operation of the English courts 
and laws, that it conferred, therefore, and 
| needed no admiralty powere—had no authority 
to establish Courts fur Probate of Wills, and 
| Covrts exercising power over the lives of the 
| Colonists, &e. They thought the Culonists 
| had usurped various powers, not originally 
| given in thé charter. When the agent of 
| Mass. in England endeavored to save the char- 
|xer, he was met with these objections, and 
though the lawyers there (the Crown officers) 
were for the continuance of the old charter, 
with various additional needed powers— 
that is, for continuing the old powers so granted 
with pew powers—though Archbishop ‘Tillot- 
son, and Bishop Burnet aiso favored this, 
yet the old, and newly demanded liberties of 
Mass, were destroyed by the Trade interest of 
England, which proved too strong for justice 
and liberty. Bishop Burnet said that he con- 
sidered that the ebarter granted to the paten- 
tees wae a more sacred one than those given 
corporations in England, eince the charter giv- 
en to the patentees was on condition of their 
enlarging the King’s dominions—a thing they 


| 
somewhat 
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had done, and therefore the powers under the | 
charter belonged of right to the Puatentees, 





John Row, 4th mo., 1662. 

Will of Juobn Row, dated 15th 8th mo., 
while the power usualiy granted corporations | 1661, gives all his estate to his wife and two 
was a matter of grace. 1 is evident that Til- | sons, John and Hugh. Witnesses—Jobn Col- 
| lins, er., Joho Collins, jr., Stephen Glover.— 
from that of an ordinary trading corporation. | proved 24th 4th wo., 1662, and the widow 
Ue lovked at it in a religious point of view, | and two sons adin’rs. 

fod us one which ought to be confirmed. Inventory of above estate taken 2d day A- 
His denunciations of Laud in his conversations | pril, 1662, by Sam‘l Dolliver, John Collins 
with Mather, the agent of Mass, seem to con- | & Wm. Browne, amounting to £205 16s 10d, 


lotson considered the charter as very different 





firm this view. 


(See Mass. Hist. Coll., Ist se-| retarned by Bridget Row, the widow, and 


ries, Vol. 9, pages 273-4, and also same Vol. | John Row, sun of the above John 9, June 


page 249.) 
To be Continued. 
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ON FILE IN THE OFFICE OF CLEKK OF 
COURTS, SALEM, MASS. 
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John Andrews, 4th mo., 1662. 
Inventory of estate of Corporal John An- 
drews, taken May 23, 1662, by John Doolit- 


request of the widow, amounting to £1116 
18s 4d; debts about £758 lls Od, returned by 
Mr. Thomas Andrews 27th 4th mo., 1662. 





John Balch, 4th mo., 1662. 

Inventory of estate of John Balch of Salem, 
taken 19th 1st mo., 1662, by Roger Conant & 
Sam’] Corning, amounting to £189 17s 0d; 
list of debts £30 Os Od, returned 24th 4th mo., 
1662. 

Item in the list of debts : 

‘*For keeping a sick and weakly child, viz, 
Mary balch, six months, £6 0s 0d. 

Ata court, 27th 4th mo., 1662. 

Mary Balch, widow of John Balch, is appt’d 
adm’x of her husband's estate, and when all 
just debts are paid, the whole estate is to be 
divided between said Mary & Mary their 
daughter, the whole estate remaining in the 
widow's hands until her daughter is of age or 
married. 





| countable to this court. 





| 1662. 


David Lewis, 4th mo., 1662. 
Inventory of estate of David Lewis taken 
22u June, 1662, amounting to £22 Obs Od; 


debts £16 8s Od, returned to the Court and is 
allowed, and Samuel Archard is apptd to ad- 


winister in behalf of the country, & to be ac- 





Thos. Wilks, 4th mo., 1662. 
Inventory of estate of Thomas Wilks taken 
Nove., 1661, at Boston, by John & John 





| Lake, amounting to £70 Os Od. 
tle, John Hathorne & Andrew Mansfield, by | 


Also inventory taken December, 1661, at 
Salem, by Walter Price & Hilliard Veren, a- 
mounting to £30 63 Llgd, returned 25th 4th 
mo., 1662, and Mr. Edmund Batter appt'd 
adm'r, who is to dispose of the said estate by 
advice of this Court. 


Robert Gray, 4th mo., 1662. 

Will of Robert Gray, of Salem, dated 1st 
llth mo., 1661, daughter Elizabeth Gray, 
sons Joseph, Robert, daughters Bethiah, Han- 
nah & Mary; servant Elizabeth Wicks. 

Gives **to George Hodgis a quadrant, a fore 
staffe, a gunter’s scale, anda pr of compass- 
es,”’ wife Eliz'h Gray who he appte ex’tr, 
John Brown and Henry Bartholomew, over- 
seers. 

Witness—John Brown and Henry Barthol- 
omew. 

proved 25th 4th mo., 1662. 

Inventory of above estate taken 5th 12th 
mo., 1661, by John Brown, Richard Prince & 
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Henry Bartholomew, amounting to £608 Ols 
Od, returned 25th 4th mo., 1662. 





Win. Browne, 4th mo., 1662. 


Will of Wm. Browne of Gloucester, dated | 


29th April 1662, son in law Abraham Kobin- 
ron, under 21 years, dau Mary Browne, under 
18 years, to be ext’x, wile Mary ; witnesses— | 
John Emerson & John Collins, Jr. proved 
25th 4th mo., 1662. | 
Inventory of above estate taken May 13, | 


1662, by Jobn Emerson, Sam’l Dolliver, Jobn | 


Collins and Philip Staynwood, amounting ta | 
£203 Os Td, returned by Mary Brown, widow, 
25th 4th mo., 1662. 


nd: ' 


Lawrence Leach, 4th mo., 1662. 


| Rachel, 16; Mary and Martha, 12; Hanna, 


4. 


Israel and Nathan Webster, 9th mo., 1662. 


Petition of Israel, 18 yrs, & Nathan Web- 
ster, 16 yrs, with the consent of the mother, 
that their father in law, John Emery, sen’r, 
and their brother, John Emery, jr., maight be 
appt'd their guardian, and the petition al- 
lowed and confirmed 26th 9th mo., 1662. 


Geo, Tarr, 9th mo., 1662. 

Will of George Tarr, dated lst July, 1662, 
sons Juhn, Lazerous & Benjamin, (Joseph un- 
der age,) duughters Mary, Martha, Elia’h & 
Sarah. 

Mr. Eaton & Francis Burrill, & Allen Breed 


Will of Lawrence Leach, of Salem, aged 85 jr., shall be overseers. Henry Silshy & Fran- 


years; hisdebts to be paid, and his wife to | 
have all his estate. Witnesses —John Porter, 

Jobn Batchelder ; proved 25th 4th mo., 1662, 
& Eliz'h, widow ot above, apptd adm’x. 


| 


Inventory of above estate taken by John | 


cis Burrill, witnesses, proved 26th 9th mo., 
1662. 

Inventory of above estate taken by Henry 
Collins, Jr. & Henry Silsby, 24th 9th mo., 
1662, amounting to £189 8s Od, returned 26th 


Porter & Jacob Barney, amounting to £138 | 9th mo., 1662. 


l4s 8d, returned and allowed 24th 4th mo., 
1662. 
Ann Fuller, 4th mo., 1662. 

Will of Ann Fuller, widow, aged 79 years, 
son Richard Leach, Bethiah Farrow, Juhn | 
Leach & Sarah Loach. Witnesses, Jonathan | 
Walcott, John Rowdon, proved 25th 4th mo., 
1662, and Ric’d Leach apptd adm’r. 

Inventory of above estate taken by Nath’l 
Felton, Anthony Buxton, amounting to £23 
17s 6d, returned 25th 4th mo., 1662, 


Henry Cook, 4th mo., 1662. 

Inventory of estate of Henry Cook, deceased 
the 14th of 11th month, 1661, «aken by Nath'] 
Felton ani Henry Bartholomew. amounting 
to £225, returned by his widow, Judith Cook, 
and her son Isaack, 26th 4th mo., 1662. 

List of dedts, amounting to £92 05s 89d. 

Henry Cook's children—Isaac, aged 22: 


‘Od: list of debts, £39 





Sam’! 20; John, 14; Henry, 8 ; Judith, 18 ; 


Thos Smith, Yih mo., 1662. 
Inventory of estate of Thomas Swith, of Sa- 
lem, taken 17th 4th mo., 1662, by Jeffrey 
Massey & Tho Porter, awounting to £63 lis 
9s 8d, returned 26th 


9th mo., 1662, allowed and ordered to the 


| use of the widow & the bringing up of the 


children. 


John Goyt. 1st mo., 1663. 
Inventory of John Goyt. amounting to £34 
63 Od. 


Mary Smith, May, 1663, 

Will of Mary Smith, wife unto the late 
James Smith, of Marblehead, dated 28 Mar. 
1663, daughter Catherine Eborne, & daughter 
Mary Rowland, grand children Samuel & Jo- 
seph Rowland, Mary Eborne, daughter Mary 
Rowland’s five children, daughter Catbren E- 
borne, children Mary, Rebecca, Moses, Han- 
nah, James & Sarah, Samuel, son James Smith. 

To be Continued. 
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THE “OLD PLANTERS” OFSALEM, WHO WERE 
SETTLED HERE BEFORE THE ARRIVAL OF 
GOVEKNOR ENDICOTT, IN 1628. 





BY GEORGE D. PHIPPEN. 


Read at a Meeting of the Essex Institute, March <5, 1888. 





Continued from Page 110. 


ROGER CONANT, 

Governor of the Plantation at Cape Anne, 
and Naumkeag. A variety of terms have 
been used to express Conant’s trust at ‘‘ye 
Bay of ye Massachusetts,’ such as Oversecr, 
Business Agent, Local Manager, &e 
it is that he two Overseers, 
Gardner and Tilly, who previously superin- 


Certain 
succeeded the 


tended the plinting and fishing interests at 
Cape Anne. We have preferred tov adopt the 
title applied by the Dorchester adventurers 
themselves, (according to Hubbard,) in their in- 
structions to Mr. Humphrey, their Treasurer, 
when communicating to Conant tha; they bad 
chosen him “to be their "Governor im that 
place,’’ without dis cussing the validity of the 
Cape Anne charter, or the powers conferred 
by it, or whether Conant was accustomed in 
magisterial robes to hold courts, make laws, 
or administer them. This fact cannot be 
gainsaid, that he was at the head of a reepec- 
table Colony, which received from the begin- 
ning. both before and after the absorption of 
the Dorchester Company into the Massachu- 
setts Company, the fostering care of such men 
as White and Humphrey, members* of both 
Companies, and that Endicott was sent over 


to take charge of and strengthen this Colony, | 


verily the corner stune of the Commonwealti, 
which in due time embraced under its Guyern- 
ment the elder Colony of Plymouth, and ali 
the minor settlements around the Bay. 

Conant was born at Budleigh, in Devon- 
shire, about 1592. From the Parish Records of 


East Budleigh, through Mr. ‘Savage's Glean- | 


ings,’’ we Jearn that he was baptised April 





*Humphrey was a member of both Companies, | 


and there is scaree a doubt that White was also, and 
probably others of the Massachusetts Company. 
' 87 


9th, 1593. and that he was probably the son of 
| William Conant, who was married Nov. 26, 

1588. Mr. Gibbs, in Farmer’s Register, 
| thinks he traces his descent from a worthy 
‘family of Gittesham, near Honiton, and that 
{his remote ancestors were of French extrac- 
Mr. Felt 
supposes he came to New England in the same 
ve-sel with Lytord, in March, 1624, but a de- 
position of Conant’s seems to place his arrival 
in the early part of 1623, or perhaps the fall 
of 1622. [Christopher Conant came over in 
the ‘“*Apne,”? and arrived at Plymouth in 
1623.] 

The name of Roger Conant is so interwoven 
with the early days of the Ovlony, that in re- 
lating its history, we have given much of Co- 
nant’s a}, 


tion, but of this we give no opinion. 


During his residence at Cape Anne, an e- 
vent occurred which reff cted great credit upon 
hun, and illustrated a marked feature in his 
The Episcopal portion of the Ply- 
mouth Adventurers at home. who had with- 
drawn from the Company, at the rupture ec- 
casioned by the Lyford discu-sion there, hasti- 
ly despatched a fishing vessel to the Cupe on 


character. 


their own accdunt, liewes, master, who, upon 
arrival, took summary possession of a fishing 
stage, and other conveniences that had b-en e- 
rected by the New Plymouth people ; intend- 
ing no doubt to usurp this Episcopal scion of 
the Plymouth Colony as their own. The val- 
iant Capt Standish was early on the spot and 
demanded immediate evacuation. Hewes’s par- 
ty, knowing with whom they bad to deal, for- 
tified themselves at the stage head, behind a 
barricade built of hogsheads, and d-fied Stand- 
ish and his men, and by the advantages of sit- 
| uation, &e., which they p»sse-sed, could easily 
| have destroyed them. A battle of words only, 

however, decided the fortunes of the day.— 
| lubbard says, ‘‘the dispute grew to be very 
| hot, and high words passed between them, 
which might have ended in blows, if not in 

blood and slaughter, had not the prudence and 
| moderation of Mr. Reg-r Conant, at that time 


i there present, and Mr. Peirce’s interposition, 
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that lay just by with his ship, timely prevent- 
ed’ The matcr was at last settled, by 
Peirce’s crew promising to help the aggrieved 
fishermen build another stage, and so they al- 
lowed Lewes to keep it. 


This disturbance, not settled without great 
and paintul exertion on the part of Conant, 
must have gone far in convincing him that the 
permanency and statility of the Colony rested 
mcre upon its agricultural than its fishing in- 
terest, and hs settlement at Naumkeag asa 
more suitable p!ace for planting, resulted from 
special explorations subsequently made for that 
end. 

Conant says that he built the first house e- 
rected in Salem, where, together with its ad- 
joining town and offspring, Beverly, he spent 
the major part of his valuable life, 

He was admitted a freeman, May 18, 1631 ; 
was chosen one of the Deputies to the General 
Court, at their first meeting in 1634; was 
often of the 
management of town affairs, and also of the 
board who presided over the landed interests of 
the town, and in 1637, was one of the magis 
trates of the * Quarter Court,’’ so called. 


one twelve Selectmen for the 


In 1636. he was upon a Committee for the 
inspection of the canoes of the town, which it 
should be remembered were the principal vehi- 
A writer of 
that day says, ‘there be more canowes in this 
town than in all the whole Patent, every house- 
hould having a water horse or two.’’* 
his share of ecclesiastical as 
well as municipal duties ; in 1663, he was a 
delegate at the ordination of Mr. Newman, 
over the Church at Wenham ; in 1667 he led 
in the organization of the first Church in Bey- 
erly, and his name stands first on its list of 
members. 

But a few years before his death, he pre- 
sented the following petition to General Court | 
in relation to the town of Beverly, which is 
now cherished as a document of great value, | 
and it isso suggestive of his character, that | 


| 


cles for travel and convenience. 


Conant bore 





~ *Wood’s New England Prospect. 


we present it entire; it is dated May 2s, 1671, 
and reads as follows :—* 

**To the honorahel Generall Court, consist- 
ing of Magi-trates and Deputies. 

“The um!je peticion of Roger Conant of 
Basriver, alias Beuerly, who haue bin a plan- 
ter in New England fortie eight yeers and vp- 
ward, being one of the first, if not the very 
first, that resoluod and made - good my settle 
ment vnder God, in matter ef plantation with 
my family, in this coliony of the Massachuset 
Bay, and have bin instramental!, both for the 
founding and carring on of the same, and 
when in the infancy thereof, it was in great 
havsard of being deserted, I was a means, 
through grace assisting me, to stop the flight 
of those few thit then were heere with ine, 
and that my vtter deniall to goe away with 
them, who would baue gon either for England 
or mostly tor Virginia, but thereupon stayed 
Now my umble 
sute and request is vnto this honorabel Court 
onlie that tie name of our towne or planta- 


to the hassard of our liues. 


tion may be altred or changed frow Beuerly 


and be called Budligh. I haue two reasers 
The 


and discontent of many 


that haue moued me ynto this request. 
first is the great dislike 
ple 
cause (wee beimg but asmale place) it hath 
caused on vs a constant nickname of beggarly, 
being in the mouths of many, and no order 


was given or consent by the people heere to 


of our pe fur this name of Beuerly, be- 


| their agent for any name vntill they were 


shure of being a town granted in the first 
place, Secondly I being the first that bad 


| house in Salem (and neuer had any hand in 


naming either that or any other towne) and 
myself with those that were then with me, be- 
ing all from the western part of England, de- 
sire this western name of Budleigh, a market 
towne in Deuonsheer and neere ynto the sea as 
we are heere in this place, and where myself 
was borne. Now in regard of our firstnesse 
and antiquity in this soe famous a colony, we 


*Mass. His. Collections, 3d 8., 7, 252, or Gen. 
Register, 2d vol., 333. 
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should umblie request this littell priuelidg | 


with your fuuors and consent, to giue this 
name abousaid ynto our town. 


made sute or request unto the Generall Court 


for the least matter, tho’ I thinke 1 might as | 


well haue done, as many others bhaue, who 


haue obtained much without hassard of life or 


preferring the publick good before theire own 
interest, which,.1 praise God, 1 haue done, 


worships, [ shall rest vmbly thankfull and my 
praires shall not cease ynto the throne of grace 
for God's guidance and his blessing to be on 
all your waightic proceedings and that iustice 
and righteousness may be euerie where admin- 
istred, and sound du trine, truth and holiness 
euerie where tau: it and practised throughout 
this wildernes, to ail posterity, which God 
grant. Amen. 
‘Your worships’ vmble petitioner and 
seruant, 
**Rocer Conant.”’ 

[lis petition was not granted ; his claims to 
their consideration, however, were not over- 
looked, for at the same session they granted 
him as *‘a very ancient planter,’* two hundred 
acres of lund, afterward set off near Dunsta- 
ble, which land is mentioned in his will made 
in the eighty-fifth year of his age, now pre- 
served among our Probate Records of Essex, at 
the Salem Court He died Noy. 19, 
1679. in his eighty eighth year, and descended 
to his grave like a shock of-corn fully ripe, 
apd the melancholy tidings were borne to 
thousands of households where but fifty years 
before he had erected the first dwelling. 

Conant possessed elements of great firmness, 
at the same time he was mild and conciliato- 


ilouse. 


ry ; the possession of such a character, inde- | 
pendent of place or honors, bears its own re- | 


ward. 

‘«Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall 
be called the children of God.*’ 

He had seven children, four sons ard three 
daughters, viz :* 


*A genealogy of Conant’s descendants is in pri 





I neuer yet | 


If} 


this my sute may find acceptation with your | 


Lot, born 1624, died 1674. 

Roger, born 1626, died June 15, 1672. 

Mary, born , married first, John 
Balch, second, William Dodge. 








Sarah, born ———. 
| Exercise, [a son,] bap : Dee. 24, 1637, died 
April 28, 1722. 
Elizabeth, born ———. 
Joshua, who died in 1659. 
The Conant family descended to the 
present time through Roger’s sons, Lot and 
Exercise, and among them have been men of 
' talent and influenee. Roger and Joshua had 


Lot was the 


have 


few or no discendants. ancestor 
of.the local or Beverly braneh, who are well 
represented in that tuwn, Ipswich and neigh- 
borhood at the present day. Eyereise remoy- 
ed to Buston and is the ancestor of a family 
De- 
| scendants have borne the nume of Roger, 
| through many generations, and it is likely, we 
hope, to be continued to a distant period of 
time. 

On the fly leaf of an old Bible, once the 
property of the Conant s, but now in posses- 
sion of Chas. W. Palfrey, Esq., is tuis entry,— 
**The 4 day of May 1672 bing Saturday my 
dere littel sone Samuel Conant dyed. The 15 
of June 1672 being Saturduy—my dere, dere, 
dere husband Roger Conant dyed.’? This was 
written by the widow of Roger Conant, jr., 
eon of Roger who lest both her son and hus- 
band in the short space of six weeks. 

Roger Conant, Jr., the second son, was the 
first child born in Salem, (1626,) and the town 

| in recognition of this circumstance, granted 
him on the 21, 11 mo., 1639, twenty acres of 
land. 

Governor’s Island in Buston Harbor, was 
early known as Conant’s Island. Conant 
street in Salem, not far from the Uld Planter’s 
settlement, was so numed about twenty-five 
| years since, at the suggestion of Major Conant 
| of Beverly. An extended nutice of Conant by 


who have spread iargely in Conneticut. 





gress by our townsman, J. F. Worcester, Esq., to 
, whom I am indebted for facts. 
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Rev. J. B. Felt. appeared in the Genealogical 
Register of July and October, 1848.* 


JOUN LYFORD. 

The minister of the Old Planters, at Cape 
Anne and Naumkeag, was originally sent ov- 
er by the Plymouth Adventurers, to be pastor 
of the people at Plymouth ; he seems to have 
been selected by a faction of the Company, 
and that much the larger port, with a design 
to oppose the Congregationalism ineulcated by 
Robinson, and restore the Colony to the Epis- 
copil fuld ; both Cushman and Winslow, then 
in London, were opposed to him, but finally 
consented ‘to give contente to some.”’ 

Lyford had resided in England but a short 
time prior to being s-lected for this mission, 
having been previously settled in Ireland. He 
probably came over on the return of Winslow 
with supplics, in the ship Charity, which ar- 
rived in Maren, 1624. 

Cushman, in his letter of January 24, 1623, 


{1624 new style,] says: *‘*The preacher we | 
have sent is (we hope,) and honest plaine man 


though none of ye most eminente and rare ; 
about chasing him into office, use your owne 
liberty and discretion.” 

When he came on shore he was exceedingly 
complaixant, and was received with great cor 
diality, by the Plymouth people. ‘They gave 
him ye best entertainment yey could,’’ they 
furnished him a dwe'ling in one of their best 
houses, and apportioned a larger allowance of 
ford outof the common store to him and his 
family than to any other person, and of clothing 


as they severally had need. Gov. Bradford, in de- 
ference tv his calling was accustomed to consult | 


” 


with bim in all *+waightie affairs,’’ as was his 
habit with their Elder, Mr, Brewster, and he 
was otherwise by the Colonists generally, held 
in especial favor. 

Cushman, in the letter above quoted, says 
*the [Lyford,] knows he is no officer amongst 





* References. —Town Ree. Feit’s. Salem, Gen. Reg. 
2,329¢33%3. Mass. His Col. 37, 250-60, and 38, 
306. Hutchinson, Hubbard, and Prinee. 


| you, though perhaps custome and univereali- 
tie may make him forget himeself,’’ which ac- 
| cording to Bradford, he most effectually did, and 
| caused the Pilgrims a vast deal of trouble the 
first three or four months of his residence 
{with them, during which time he acted as 
their preacher, displaying abilities but little 
superior to their Elder, Mr. Brewster. 
lie was without doubt a great dissem- 
bler. Upon uniting with the Plymouth 
Church, shortly after his arrival, ‘* he made 
a large confession of faith, acknowledging 
former disorderly walking and being entan- 
gled with many eorraptions,”* and that ‘the 
held not himselfe a minister till he had a new 
ealling,”’ and thanked the Lord for the privi- 
lege of enjoying *‘ye ordinances of God in pu- 


ritie among his people,”’ 


yet before the return 
of the ship that brought him over, he had laid 
open his revolutionary plans to the energetic 
but troublesome Julin Oldham, and with a few 
adherents, they secretly pursued their plot 
with great earnestness ; ‘tat Jength when ye 
ship was ready to goe, it was obverved Lyford 
was long in writing & sente many lett-rs, and 
| could not forbear to communicate to bis inti- 
| mates such things as made them laugh in their 

sleeves, and thought he had done their errand 

sufficiently. 
at the same time, **that Mr. Oldhame & Mr. 
| Liford intended a reformation in church and 


’? One of these confederates wrote 


commonwealth ; and, ag svone as the ship was 
| gone, they intended to joyne togeatier, and 
have the sacrements’* administered by Lyford’s 
former Episcopal calling. The suspicions of 
Gov. Bradford became aroueed, and ‘*knowing 
how mattere stood in England’’ with the ad- 
venturers, ‘tand what hurt these things might 
doe, he tooke a shalop and wente out with the 
** and intercepted 
and opened upwards of twenty of Lyford and 
Oldbam’s letters, ‘full of slanders and false 
aecusations, tending not on!y to their preju- 
dice, but to their ruin and utter sudversion.”’ 
This singular visat of the Governor caused this 
eovert faction some uneasiness at first, but as 


| 


ship a league or two to sea, 





eee 
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he kept the information thus obt.ined to bim-; the main attached to him and his family ; he 
self, after a few weeks they became ‘‘as brieske | appears to have been a person of agreeable 
as ever,”’ thinking nothing had been discover- | manners ang .ddress, and asa preacher of 
ed, and Lyford deeming his party now strong | moderate but nu« brilliant abilities, and both 
enough, openly **without, [says Bradford,]ev-| at Cape Anne and Naumkeag, he undoubted- 
er speaking one word either to ye Governor, | !y continued bis ministrations with acceptance, 
Church or Elder, withdrewe themselves and set | conducting a church after his prior ordination 
up a publick meeting aparte on ye Lord's day, | and in accordance with the usages and require- 
with sundry other ‘insvlent cariages” to the | ments of the Episcopal Chureh.* 

disturbance of both Church and State. “It) He was Conant’s preacher about three 
was now thought high time (to prevent fur-| years ; and as we believe for the last eight or 
ther wischeefe ) to calle them to aceounte ; 80 | ten months of the time, and perhaps longer, 
ye Governor called a Courte, and summoned | at Nauwkeag. that is through the winter of 
the whole company to appeare, and then | 1625-6, to near the end of the summer of 
charged Lyford and Oldham with such things | 1627. 


as they were guilty of.” Which resulted in | On the banks of the North River, full 
their condemnativun and expulsion from the | ¢yo years befure the establishment of the First 
Colony ; ‘Oldham presently,’” but Lyford was Church, so called, at Salem, or the ordination 
allowed six months grace, and Oldham’s family | y¢ Higginson and Ske!lton,—the rights and or- 
had liberty to remain during the coming win- | dinances of the Gospel were administered to 
ter. This took place probably early in the | the “Old Planters” in an appropriate place of 
summer of 1624. They fled to Nantasket and | worship, and their voices in united prayer as- 


were voluntarily followed by Roger Conant | cended to Heaven in the sublime words of the 


and a few others of the Church party, with English Litany: ‘We beseach Thee to hear 


their familiee, as before related. us Good Lord,”’ ‘That it may please thee to 

Both Lyford and Oldham afterward became succor, help and comfort a]l who are in danger, 
in part reconciled with the Plymouth people, | necessity and tribulation.’’ And over the wa- 
and occasionally returned to the Colony. It | tersechoed their anthems of praise: ‘For the 
was probably in the early part of the next Lord is a Great God and a Great King above all 
year, while eti!l living at Nantasket, that they | Gods. In his hande are all the corners of the 
were invited with Conant to remove to Cape | earth, and the s:rength of the hills is His elso.”” 
Anne 





We think it bighly probable that the ‘-loy- 

The Rev. Mr. White and the Dorchester | ing invitition’’ given Lyford, to settle in Vir- 
Merchants were deceived in Lyford, and por | ginia, was made by Mr. Fells end bis party, 
haps imposed upon, ang Conant who was who, with many servants, and 9 large quanti- 
without reproach, and eminently a peace-ma | ty of ‘‘plantation commodities,’ while on 9 
er, may through love of the established church | voyage to Virginia, were wrecked near Cape 
and sympathy for Lyford’s family, haye been Cod, early in the beginning of the winter of 
unbelieving and blinded to his faults and insta- 1626. This party remained at Plymouth the 
bility of character, until his eyes were opened | next summer, and planted corn and raised 9 
at the time of his heartless desertiou at Naum- | few swine, and by mutual trade were of some 
keag, and endeavor to break up the Colony. | 5s Saad 


Nothing but his unscrupulous zeal for Epis-| * As Roger Conant’s son Roger, born in 1626, was 
copacy was a!!egod against his conduct while ‘not haptized at the First Chureh, after his father 
in this country, and we have reason to be- | united with it, as all his brothers and sisters were, 


. : ra jy, it is presumptive proof that he was buptiged previous, 
lieve that his fullowers and adherents were in |ay, that is by Lyford. 
38 
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advantage to the Colony, they tarried in ex- 
pectation of releasing their vessel from the 
sand, or otherwise waited for some chance 
opportunity of conveyance te Virginia. Mr. 
Fells visited Cape Anne, and “tye Bay of ye 
Massachusetts,’’ which we suppose to mean 
Naumkeag, for this purpose; and retarned un- 
success/ul to Plymouth. They finally succeed- 
ed in obtaining passage thither in a ‘‘cuple of 
barks at ye latter end of sumer’’ of 1627, which 
vesseis had brought corn to the Plymouth peo- 
ple, and probably Lyford and a few of Conant’s 
company departed with them. All that we 
know of Lyford further, is, that ‘‘he shortly 
after dyed”’ in Virginia. 

Lyford had a large family ; and this was 
one of the objections that Winslow, the Com- 
pany’s agent, than in London, had to his being 
sent over, viz: “this gteat charge of children.’’ 
When he was expelled from Plymouth, he 
had a ‘‘wife, and children four or five,’’ their 
names are unknown to us® His wife is repre- 
sented as ‘- being a grave matron, and of good 
carriage all ye while she was here.’’ After 
her husband’s death, she ‘‘returned againe to 
this couotry.’’ Of his descendants we know 
nothing. A family bearing this surname re- 
sides in Newburyport, and the rame is occa- 
sionally met with in New Uampshire. It is 
however, comparatively rare in New England. 

For a farther account of Lyford} see Brad- 
ford’s History of Plymouth, Mass. His. Coll. 
vol. 43. Also Young’s Chron. of Mass., 
Prince’s Annals, Felt’s, Salem, Hubbard; &c. 

A full account of John Oldham, is given in 
Bradford's Hist. of Plymouth, and Bond's 
Hist. of Watertown, 


JOHN WOODBURY, 

Came from Somersetshite, was made a ftee- 
man May 18, 1631. Both he and his wife 
Agnes are among the original members of the 
First Church. With Palftey; he was one of 





* As this family of six or seven persons removed 
so early from the Colony, they were not added in 
the computation of its numerical strength, in 4 
former page. 





the deputi-s of the Gereral Court, in 1635, and 
again 1633. Onevf the five farms, being one- 
fifth ot the great one thousand acre lot, at the 
head of Buss River, was granted him Jauuiry 
4, 1635 ; these farms were surveyed by hiw- 
self and Jobn Balch. 

It is stated in an article by Robert Rantoul, 
Esq.. in Mass. His. Coll., and also by Rev. Mr. 
Stone, in his History of Beverly, that John 
Woodbury and his brother William, removed 
over to the Cape Anne side, afterward Beverly, 
about 1630, to a spot near that which is now 
ealled Woodbury’s Point. It is supposed that 
all the Woodburys in New England are de- 
seendants of these two brothers 

To Mr. Stone, also, we are indebted for the 
following tradition : 

After the farms at Bass River were occu- 
pied, the only way of communication with 
them from Wvodbury’s Point, was by water, 
or along the sea-shore and margin of the riv- 
er. A heifer was driven along this winding 
way from the point to the head of the river, 
where it was to remain at pasture: but judge 
of the surprise of her owner, who, upon re- 
tracing his steps, found that the animal, not 
liking its abode, had reached home before him: 
iis tracks were accordingly traced out, and a 
more direct path through the woods thereby 
discovered, which subsequently became a road 
of communication between the two places, and 
although upwards of two hundred years have 
since elapsed, yet 80 far as direction is con- 
cerned, neither science n -r skill have done much 
to improve what instinct first projected. 

Mr Woodbury, after a life of energy, and 
faithfulness to the interests of the Colony died 
in 1641 ; we do not know his age, but proba- 
bly not much above sixty years. 

fle was called ‘-Father’’? Woodbury, howev- 
er, as early as 1635, which may have been a 
title due him as one on whom many leaned for 
counsel and advice ; we regard him ae stand- 
ing next to Conant in intelligence and useful- 
ness to the Colony. 

His descendants ate numerous, many still 
live around the spot that witnessed his trials 
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and suffering. and the ancient homestead with 
no other decd than the original grant, still re- 
mains in the family. 

Among his descendants have been many 
worthy and influential men. and some have oc- 
cupied high places in the land. 

The Hon. Levi Woodbury, Secretary of the 
Navy, under Pr-sident Jackson, was the son of 
Peter Woodbury, who was born in Beverly, as 
all bis ancestors were. 

He descended from Peter, the eon of the 
primitive John, through Jvsiah, then Peter, 
to the third Peter, who was his father. Mr. 
Cranch, in the Ist vol. of Gen. Reg., repre- 
sents Peter incorrectly as the son of Hum- 
phrey ; Peter was Humpbrey’s brother, and 
both sons of the original John. Humphrey had 
ason Peter, who was killed in 1675, at the 
early age of twenty-two, while serving under 
Captain Lathrop, who commanded the **Flow- 
er of Essex,’ us his company has been called, 
at the famous Indian battle at Muddybrook, 
September 18th, after that year. 

Beside Humphrey, who came over with his 
father on bis return in 1628, having then 
just arrived at seniority, being born in 1607 ; 
we have the names of such children as are re- 
corded among the baptisms ef the First Church, 
but whether there were others between these 
and Humphrey we know not. 

Hannah, bap. 25 of 10, 1636. 

Abigail, bap. 12 of 9, 1637. 

Peter, bap. 19 of 7, 1640. 

Humphrey had sundry grants of land from 
the town of Salem In 1637, forty acres. 
He married Elizabeth , and had 
sons and daughters; he was a member of 
the First Church in Salem, and afterward dea- 
con of the First Church in Beverly at its organ- 
ization. He lived to be upwards of three 
score and ten years of age. His widow died 
in Beverly about 1659. 

Peter, son of John, was made a freeman 
1668—representative to General Court 1689— 
was also a deacon of the Beverly church, mar- 











ried and had children—he died July 5, 1704, 
aged 64 years.* 


WILLIAM WOODBURY. 

Brother of Jubn, had grants of land in Sa- 
lem; he died the latter part of 1676; his will, 
dated 1, 4 mo., 1663, was probated 26, 4 mo. 
1677 ; he left his dwelling house, household 
goods, and most of his lands to his wife Elis 
abeth ; his children were Nicholas, the eldest 
son, and William, Andrew, Hugh, Isaac, 
and a daughter Hannah Hascall. Nicholas 
and Hugh had lands granted them in Salem al- 
so. William was one of the five witnesses to 
the signing of the Indian deed of the territory 
of Salem, when transferred to the Tuwn, Oct. 
11, 1686, by the grand children of Sagamore 
George and others. 


JOHN BALCH, 


Belonged to a very ancient family of Somer. 
setshire, who had a seat at St, Andries, near 
Bridgewater, but now believed to be extinct 
there. He is thought to have been a son of 
George Balch, who was born in 1536, and 
who bad sons George and Juhn. George, the 
eldest by two years. is supposed to have been 
the ancestor of the St. Andries family. John, 
born about 1579, came to New England with 
Captain Robert Gorges, in September, 1623, 
The spot on which he settled in Salem, being 
in the field called very early, the ‘‘old planters’ 
marsh.’’ His homestead was no duubt on five 
acres of upland and meadow there, which we 
think could now be approximately pointed out. 
It was situated north of the Skerry lot of two 
acres, which Francis Skerryt bought of 1 ter 
Palfrey, in 1653, which said five acres Benya- 
min Balch, son of John, beught his brother’s 
right therein in 1658. This also designates 





*Young 28. Gen. Reg. 1, 84.and 8, 168. Felt's 
Salem. Svone’s Beverly Town Ree. Church Ree. 
Mass, His. Coll. [Hubbard,] 25, 107, and 37, 352-4, 


¢The Skerry family own or very recently owned 
land upon or near the same spot. 
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Palfrey’s lot as on the south (or southwest) | neously maintained® that he was the first white 
and further up the peninsula. | child born in Salem. He inherited the larger 
Jobn Balch had two wives, Margaret and | portion of his father’s property. He had 
Agnes ; in his will the latter is called Annis. | children, Samuel, John, Joseph, and Free- 
Her own inventory is recorded 9 mo., 1657, as bern. This Joseph wasslain in 1675, at the 
that of Agnes Balch. John, with bie first wife, | fatal Indian battle at Muddy Brook. 
Margaret, were among the original members of | Jubn’s son John married Mary, the daugh- 
the First Church. He was made a freeman’ ter of Rog-r Conant ; he was drowned when 
May 18, 1631, had a grant of one of the five | crossing the ferry near the Old Planters’ 
farms of two hundred acres each, at the head homes, then called Ipswich ferry, in a small 
of Bass River, January 25, 1635-6, to which | skiff, during a violent storm, June 16, 1662 ; 
he removed three years afterward, and where he | his widow alterwards married William Dodge, 
lived till his death, in June 1648, aged about | who was the ancestor of all the Dodges, and 
69 years. | settled in the neighborhood of the five Bass 
This farm was situated near the present resi- | River farms The neighboring wowns of Wen- 
dence of Mr. John Bell, which is designated | ham and Hamilton contain manv of his de- 
upon the new map of Essex County : some of | scendants, and this surname is by far the most 
his descendants still live upon or near the same | common name in those towns. 
spot. Mr. Balch sustained various trustsfrom| Freeborn, who is believed to have been born 
the town, as sclectman, surveyor, &2. ‘He | the year his father was made freeman, in 1631, 
appears to have possessed the qualifications of | and was probably so named in allusion to that 
resolution, perseverance, integrity and intelli-| fact. He inherited one quarter of his fathez’s 
gence necessary to the founding and guiding | property. He lived near Wenham Lake. It 
of anew community.’’ Hedied about May, | is supposed he went to Englind and never re- 
1648, when his corn was in its tender leaf. He | turned. He probably died about 1658, as his 
left three sons, Benjamin, John, and Freeborn. | name then disappears ftom our records. 
His will, dated May 15, 1648, was witnessed by| The present Balch family at Salem, have 
Peter Palfrey, Nicholas Patch, and Jeffry | descended to our time through John's son, 
Massey. Pulfrey and Massey proved the same| * Wal 
in Court a fortnight alter, viz: 28 of 4 mo., | *Roger ary a . in in 16 26, v was, without 
1648. Wife Annis and son Benjamin, Execu- | doubt, the first white child born in Salem, and in 
tors, and Jolin Proctor and William Wood- 1639, when he was but a youth of 13 years of age, 
bury, overseers. Inventory returned valued | and still trotted on his parent's knees, he received a 


£220, 13s, 4d., consisting chiefly of tilla ze and grant of land from the town, in token of that prece- 
pave te dis and cattle. | dence. There need be no confusion regarding the 


, i ti t b | unauthorized claims either of Balch or Massey, to 
Among his cattle he mentions two cows y | | that circumstance of furtune. Benjamin Baleh, as 


name, **Reddie’’ and **Cherrie,”’ and another | shown above, was born three years after Conant. In 
that he had bred up expressly for his son Free- | 1686, forty-six years after the above public recogni- 
born. He mentions his great fruit trees, and | tion, when both Conants were dead, John Massey, 
also his youug apple trees, and his cern that | in order to strengthen his petition for the Ferry, 
is growing upon the ground, His widow Ag- | | stated that he was the old+st town born child then liv- 
nes died atent 1657, after ‘‘long weaknessand | '"* there. Eighteen years later, in 1704, and sixty- 
sickness bows ra ae se — to C — the _ — 
throu careiess tradition or otoer miscon ruction 
Benjat min, the eldest son, was born in 1629, | | icadieanie who was then aged, an old Bible, “he 
the next year after the arrival of Gasnenne | being considered the first town born child.” See a 
Endicott, and three years after hie father’s | similar explanation by Mr. Felt, with references in 
settlement at Naumkeag, and it has been erro- | Gen. Reg. vol. 10, 17v. 


y 
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Benjamin. The Rev. 


Bradford, a grandson of Benjamin, was one of | 


the subscribers to Prince’s Chronology, and his | 
copy with some of his writing therein, is still | 


preserved in the family, Our venerable towns- 
man, Benjamin Balch, is William’e grandson.* 
To be Continued. 
i 
MATERIALS FOR A GENEALOGY OF THE 
INGERSOLL FAMILY. 





William Balch. of | Samuel b Aug. 14, 1706; Mary b Aug. 18, 


1708. (I supect this is erroneous, and that 
it should come one generation later ) 

John, son of George, b 1645. d 1715, md 
Deborah —. Children: Elisha, Nath’), John, 
Ephraim, Deborah b 1668, md Benj'n Larra- 
bee ; Mary md Low ; Rachel md John Chap- 


/man; Abigail md Blacey : another dau name 


For an account of Richard Ingersoll and his | 


children, see Number 1, page 12. George, son 
of Richard had a wife named Elizabeth. 
2D GENERATION, 

Children of George, son of Richard. 
son name unknown, killed by Indians: George 
d 1730 : Samuel ; John d 1716 ; Joseph, Ma- 
ry & Elizabeth. 

Children of John Ingersoll and Judith Fel- 
ton. John b 12th 7th mth 1644; Nath’ld 
10th 2d mth 1647: Rath b 20:h 4th mth 1649; 
Richard b lst 7th mth 1651; Sarah b 28th 6th 
mth 1655 ; Samuel b 6th 8th mth 1658 ; Jo- 
seph b 9th L0ch mth 1661, d 1661 ; Hannah b 
llth Ist mth 1663, d 1663. 

Children of Alice Ingersoll and Jonathan 
Wolcott, unknown. 

Children of Bathsheba I and John Knight 
Jr., of Newbury, were 8,a8 appears by Dea- 
con Nathaniel [ngersoll’s will. 
were John and Joseph, 

Children of Joana or Jane Ingersoll and 
Richard Pettengill: Matthew, Samuel, Ma- 
ry and Nathaniel 

Yuildren of Sarah Ingersoll (1st husband, 
Wa. Havnes, bro to Lt. Gov’r Haynes) 
Joseph Houlton: Joseph, James, Juho, Eliz- 
abeth and Surah Houlton. 

3D GENERATION. 

George, son of George, md Nicholson :— 
Child, David. 

Samuel, son of George, md Elizabeth Wake- 
field, 1702. Children: Mary b Aug. 6, 1704; 


and 


*Book of Grants. Young Chron. of Mass., 26.— 
Mr. Balch in Gen. Reg. 9, 234. Mass. His. Coll. 
“Rantoul” 37, 254, and Hubbard. 
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lst | 


Among them | 


| Elizabeth b} 1th 12th mth, 1672 ; 


unknown md Brown, and died before ber fa- 
ther, 

Joseph, son of George, married daughter of 
Matthew Coe of Portland. Child: Benjamin. 

Mary, dau of George. 

Elizabeth, dau of George. 

John, son of John and Judith Felton, bapt. 
7th 12th mth 1644, married Mary Cooms Mch 
17. 1670. Children, Mary b 10th 7th mth 
1761, md George Cox; John bap Sept. 1, 
1678; Sarah and Elizabeth bap Meh 15th, 1702, 
adulte ; Ruth b 2d 12th mth 1673, md Zach 
Fowler. 

Samuel, son of John and Judith Felton died 
about 1695, b6th Oct. 1658,md Sarah — b Dee. 
llth, 1665. Children. Sarah b Oct. 12, 1687; 
Margaret b April 8, 1690 ; Susannah b Dee, 
4, 1692; Samuel and Sarah md 28th April, 
1684. Sarah was md wife to Philip English. 
Susanna probably died young, as she is not men- 
tioned in the acpt of guardianship rendered by 
her mother. 

Nathaniel, son of John and Judith, b 2d 
10th mth, 1647, married Mary Preston, 8th 
8th mth 1670, d Sept. 28, 1684. Children ; 
John b 7th 


| 8th mth, 1674, Nathaniel b died 1704. 





Ruth, daughter of John and Judith, b 20th 
4th mth, 1649, married Richard Ropes 7th 4th 
mth, 1670. Children: Richard b April 20th, 
1674; John b Auy. 16, 1678. 

Richard. son of John and Judith, bapt Ist 
7th mth, 1651, married Sarah—, died Nov. 27, 
1683. 

Child : Richard. 

Sarah, daughter of John and Judith, bapt 
28th 6th mth, 1655. married David Ropes Ju- 
ly 26th, 1676. Children : Jonathan ; Sarah 
b Jan. 9th, 1680; William b March 5, 1685 ; 
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George b August 12, 1688 ; Joseph b Jan’y 
11, 1692 ; John b Jan’y 25, 1694. 

Joseph, son of John and Judith, bapt 10th 
mth 9th, 1661, and died the same year. 

Hannah, daughter of John and Judith, bapt 
10th lst mth, 1663, died the same year. 

4TH GENERATION. 

Roth Ingersoll, daughter of John and Mary 
Cooms, married Zachariah Fowler. Children, 
Mary, Ruth, Elizabeth and Zechariah. 

Samuel, son of Johnand Mary Cooms, mar- 
ried July 29, 1702, Sarah, daughter of Capt. 
Stephen Haskett, Children, Nathaniel, md 
Bethiah Gardner, Sept. 1. 1737 ; Jobn, md 
Elizabeth Bray, May 9, 1741. 

Mary, daughter of Jobn and Mary Cooms b 
10th 7th mth, 1671, married George Cox. 


Jvbn, son of Jubn and Mary Cvoms, died | 
| Hathorne: Ebenezer b 1781, died July 2d, 


young. 


Jubn 3d, son of Nathaniel and Mary Pres- | 
ton, b 7th 8th th, 1674. 
Children, Elizabeth, md Lawrence Knight, | 


Nov. 2d, 1696. Issue: Nathaniel, 
29:h, 1098: Elizabeth, b August 5, 1700; 
John, b May 20th, 1703. 

Richard, son of Richard & Sarah, and grand- | 
son of Jobn and Judith, md Ruth Dodge of) 
Beverly, April 28th, 1699. 


| 
5TH GENERATION. | 


| 
John, son of Samuel and Sarah Haskett, md | 


Elizabeth, dau of Capt. Daniel Bray, May 
9th, 1741, by Rev. James Diman. Elizabeth | 
his wife d aged 56. Children. John and Samv- | 
el. 

Nathaniel, son of Samuel and Sarah Has- 
kett, md Betiiiah Gardner, Sept. 1, 1737.— 
Child : Nathaniel died unmarried. 

David, Jonathan, John, Samuel, daughter 
Hannah md John Pickering, son of Wm. and 
Eunice ; one of the name (Hannah) was bap- 
tized at Episcopal Church, June 29th, 17 

Jonathan, son of Nathaniel & Sarah Has- 
kett, married lst, Mary Hodges, sister of Jon- 
athan; 2d, Polly Pool, sister of Ward and 
Fitch ; and 3d, Sarah Blythe, widow of Sam- 


John, son of Nathaniel & Sarah Haskett» 
}md Ist, Hannah Bowditch, & 3d, Elizabeth, 
| widow of Nicholas Crosby, (living June, 1859) 
over 90 years of age, 
| Samuel, son of John & Elizabeth Bray, 


| married at Hampton to Susannah Hathorne, 
| Oct., 1772. Samuel d 15th July, 1804, aged 
60. 
NEXT GENERATION. 
Children of Jouathan, abl by his firet wife, 
| Mary Hodges— Nathaniel, George, Mary, md 
Dr. Bowditch. 
| Children of John & Hannah Bowditch: 
John, married Mary Hunt, and died without 
| iseue. She afterwards md John Barley. 
Nath’l married Margaret Foote, whose moth- 
| er was a Crowninshield. 
| Children of Samuel Ingersoll & Susannah 


| 1804, no issue; Susannah died 13th July, 
1858, never married. 


ja 
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NOTES ON AMERICAN CURRENCY.—No. L 





BY M. A. STICKNEY. 





The history of the copper coins, which 
found a circulation in the Colonies, for the 
first hundred years after their settlements, is 
involved in great obscurity. I have carcfully 
searched the records ard histuries of that pe- 
riod, with but little success. Even tradition 
has failed to hard down to us any correct ac- 


| count of them. 


The government of Great Britain, from 
which the Colonies would have probably re- 
ceived most of their supplies, appear to have 
very reluctantly adopted a copper coinage. 

A very few pieces only were struck during 
the reign of Elizabeth* and her immediate 
successors, but no general coinage of sufficient 





*The first copper coins, struck by Great Britain, 
were for Ireland, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
1601. She ordered “‘certayne pieces of small monies 
of meere copper, of Pence, Half-pence and Farth- 
ings, for the poorer sort, to be stamped, with her 





uel, whose maiden name was Sarah Purbeck. 


highnes armes crowned, and inscription, of her usual 
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amcunt to have found tueir way here in large | 
quantities, until the reign of George the First 
The cvinage of copper was viewed by the | 
people of that period as an experiment, of | 
which the projectors themselves were uncertain 
of its usefulness. The large issues of small 
silver coins, such as twopennies, pennies, and 
even from the British Mint, 
furnished a sufficient medium to transact all 
the small operations of trade. 


farthings, 


They however | 


did not reach this country in sufficient wre | 


ties for business, 
obliged to use in their stead, various substi- 
tutes, such as shells beads, and even bullets 

as appears from the Massachusetts Colony ree- 
ords of March 4th, 1635. It was ordered that | 
**muskett bulletts of a full boare shall passe 
eurrantly for a farthing a peece provided that 


noe man be compelled to take above 12d att a 


tyme of them.’’ In 1652, Massachusetts es- 
tablished a Mint to coin silver shillings and 
sixpences. Small change being very scarce, 
the General Court in 1662, ordered the Mint 


stile, on the one side, and on the pone with crown- 
ed harp, being the arms of this her kingdome of 


Ireland, with the inscription Posui Deum Adjutorem | 
k J 


Meum.” Only the pennies are now known, one of 
which is in my collectiva; itis of the size of a balf 
cent, and of the greatest rarity. James I, by pro- 
clamation, made current May 19, 1613, a copper | 
farthing, Obv. Jaco. D. G. Mag. Brit. two sceptres 
Crossing under a diadem. Kev. Fra Et. Hib. Rex. 


crowned harp. 1635. Charles [ also issued copper 


farthings, like those of his father, (only Caro. in- | 


stead of Jaco. und sometimes a rose instead of a 
harp.) It is probable that the last found a currency | 
here to some extent, as I have in my collection a | 
copper farthing of Carles I, of the size of a three 
cent piece, found by Hardy Phippen, Esq., on his 
lot on the extreme eastern end of Hardy Street, on 
the harbour, where he also found four or five pieces 
of the N. E. Pine Tree pieces, numerous indian 
arrow-heads, a pipe, and also what appeared to be 
the ruins of a house, though no one can remember 
of having heard of any house ever being erected 
there. Th‘s coin was presented to me by George D. 
Phippen, Esq., in 1849. During the period of the 
Commonwealth of Oliver Cromwell and Richard, on- 
ly pattern pieces of copper money were issued. 


and our ancestors were | 


| waster tu coin twopenny pieces, and according 
to Ruding, pennies, none of which are now 
| known. 

About this time (1662,) Lord Baltimore, 
| proprietor of Maryland, coined silver and also 
| copper for the use of that colony. Only one 
| of the copper coins is now known to be in ex- 
| istence, the last possessor of it was Dimsdale, 
| the lg as at whose sale it realized nine guin- 

. It is now in the British Museum. It had 
on a obverse, Caecilius Dux Terre Maria, &e. 
Bust of Lord Baltimore to the right, as on his 
| silver coin, mint mark on both sides a cross 
| patee. Reverse, Denarium Terra Maris, two 
“| flags issuing out of a ducal coronet, the crest 
| of Lord Baltimore. 
| There is in the British Museum a half pen- 
ny, Ubv an elephant, Rev. God preserve Caro- 
lina and the Lords Proprietors, 1694. This 
| is commonly ealled the Carolina hal!penny, but 
| the intention of it isnot known. ‘There is a- 
nother, Obv like the above. Rev. God preserve 
New England, 1694. 

On the Sth of July, 1700, the Board of 
| Trade took into consideration the state of the 
coins in the plantation. Mr. John Fysack 
1ead a memorial proposing the erection of a 
Mint, on the Continent, as a means to remedy 
| many inconveniences in the trade of the past. 
| After full consid-ration of the matter, their 

| lordships did not think fit that any Mint should 

be erected there. Such was the scarcity of 
| change in Massachusetts, that many individu- 
als stamped pieces of brass and tin and passed 
| them fora penny each. March 3d, 1701, a 
| Committee of General Court report in favor 
| of having Province pence made of copper. It 
was negatived by the Council. 

March 26th, 1703, a proposition is laid 
before the General Court, that William Chalk- 
hill, who had been an officer in her Majecty’s 
Mint, but then a resident of Boston, be con- 
tracted with to import from England £5000 
worth of copper pence. This project must 
have also failed, as no pence were coined by 
the British Government till 1722, and then 
only for America. 
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Fvbruaiy 5th, 1716, a plan was started for | 
the coinage of base money here, one third cop- | 
pr, and the rest silver, to pass in New Eng- 
land; but the Ministry in England would allow | 
no such thing to be done. 

1722, defeated in all their attempts to pro- 
cure a currency in copper, small coins being 
excredingly searce, General Court ordered an 
emission of £500 worth of penny, twopenny 
and threepenny bills. The form of the first 
of these bills was round, of the second square, 
and of the third, angular. They were printed 
on parchment, in the old English letter. I have 
the one penny, it is of the size of a dollar, its 


edge is ornamented with flowers, the printing 
is enclosed in aring, making the place of the 
printing the size of a half dollar, thus :— 










ld 
ie” ONE PENNY 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


J une—1722 


The square bill of twopenny, is in the col- 
lection of W. W. Greenough, Esq., of Bos- 
ton. The threepenny bill I have never seen 
they are all extremely rare. These bills are 
noticed in the Rev. Joseph B. Felt’s very valu- 
able work upon the Massachusetts Currency. 


_ 


THE ENDICOTT HOUSE, IN SALEM. 








Mess:s Editors:—Francis Higginson landed at Sa- 
lem on the 30th of Jane, 1629. In a letter to friends 
in England, the July following, he says,—“When we 
came first to Naimkecke, (now called Salem), we 
found about half a score houses built, and a fayre 
house newly built for the governor.” Mr. Felt, in 
his ‘‘Annals of Salem,” p. 122, informs us that 
“according to the deposition of Richard Brackenbury, 
the mansion bere spoken of was made from materials 
of anorner, first erected at Cape Ann, under the Dor 
chester Associates, which probably served for the res. 
idence of Roger Conant, while Governor of that 
plantation.” ‘Part of ite timber,” he adds, ‘‘is said 
to be contained in the dwelling, formerly a tavern, 


on the corner of Court (now Washington) and Church 
streets.” 

Having recently had oveasion to make a copy of 
the deposition above named from the record in the 
Essex Registry of Deels, I send it to you for inser- 
tion in your columns, believing that its perusal will 
be ag interesting to some of your readers as it bas 


| been to myself, and feeling quite certain that all of 


them will agree with me in the opinion that there is 
little in the present appearance of this ancient man- 
sion to indicate that it was once *‘a tastetul edifice 
of two stories high, of the order of architecture call- 
ed the Elizabethan, which was but a slight remove 
from the Gothie.”’ 


Richard Brackenbury of Beuerly in the County of 
Essex, in New England aged eighty years, Testifieth, 
that be the said Richard came to New Engiand, with 
John Endecott E-gr , late Gouenor in New England, 
deceased and that wee came ashore at the place pow 
caled Salem the 6th of September in the yeare of our 
Lord, 1628: filty two years agoe: at Salem wee 
found liveing, old Goodwan Norman, & his sonn: 
William Allen and Walter Knigbt, & others, those 
owned that they came over upon the acct of a com- 
pany in England, caled by us by the name of Dor- 
chester Company or Dorchester Marchants, they bad 
sundry bouses built at Salem, as alsove John Woode 
berye, Mr Conant, Peeter Palfery, Jobn Balch & 
others, & they declared that they bad an house built 
at Cape Ann for the dorchester Company: ard [ haue- 
ing waited upon Mr Endecott, when be atended the 
company of the Massachusetts Pattentees, when they 
kept theire court in Cornwell streete in London [ un- 


| derstood that this company ef London haucing bought 
| out the right of the of the Dorchester marchants in 
| New England, that Mr Endecott had power to take 


possession of theire rigbt in New England, whieh Mr 
kndecott did, & in pticuler of an bouse built at Cape 
Ann, whieh Walter Knight and the rest said they 
built for Dorchester men: & sve I was sent with them 
to Cape ann, to pull downe the said Louse tor Mr. 
Endecott’s use, the which wee did, and the same 
yeare Wee Came ouer according to my best remem- 


| brance, it was that wee tooke a further possession, on 


the north side of Salem terrye, comonly caled Cape 


jan side, by cutting thach for our houses, & soone 


after laid cut lotts tor tillage land on the said Cape 
an side, & quickly after sundrye beuses were built, 


|on the said Capean side & I myrelfe have liued 


there, now for about 40 yeares, & | with sundry others 


| haue beene subduing the wildernes & improuing the 
| fields and comons there, ar a part of Salim, while wee 


belonged to it & since as inhabitante of Beuerly for 
there fifty yearea & never yt I heard of disturbed 
in our possession, eitaer by the Iudians or others 
saue in our late unhappy warr, with the heathen, 
neetber baue | Leard by wyselte or ary other inbab- 
itants, nither for the space ot these filly yearcs, that 
Mr Mason or any by from or under bim did take any 
possession or lay any claime to any lands heare saue 
vow in bis last claime within this veare or two: 
Richard Brackenbury made oath to 
the truth of the abv..ve written this 
20th daye ot January 1680-1 before 
me Bartholomew Gedney assistant 
in the Collupy of Massachusetts. 
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